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way TED, BY A YOUNG MAN who has had many 

ears’ experience in the principal branches of the Music Trade, an engage- 
ment as Repairer, Tuner, or tant. Address to C. D., care of Mrs. Jordan, 34, 
Manchester-street, Liverpool. 


RIVATE INSTRUCTION IN THE ART: OF 
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F DENT, 61, Strand, and 34 and 35, Royal Exchange, 
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Prince Albert, sole successor to the late E, J. Dent in all his patent rights and 
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Third Edition just published. Price Three Shillings. 
ANTICA ECCLESIASTICA. By Dr. Ions.—A com- 


plete collection of Psalm Tunes, Chants, Sanctuses, and Kyries, in Vocal 
Score, with a Table of Services on a new plan, from which the whole of the Tunes, 
&c., for every Service throughout the year, as used in &t. Nicholas’s 
Church, Howetetie-cerkyne, pay be found. Also, Folio edition, 2is. 
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he’ Y HOME IS ON THE MOUNTAIN STEEP,” 
Song, composed by W. T. Belcher, the words by G. Linuzeus Banks, Esq- 
Price 2s. Cramer and Co., Regent-street. 


“4 MOTHER'S VOICE,” Song, composed by W. T. 
Belcher, written by G. Linnzeus Banks, Esq, Price 23. 6d. Jewell and 
Latchford, Soho-square. ; 


“ QHE COMES. IN VISIONS FAIR AND BRIGHT.” 

Poetry by L. .M. Thornton, composed by Charles Oberthtir. “This is 
the prettiest littie song that we have seen for some time.” Critic. Price is, 
Postage free.—Ewer & Co. 309, Oxford-street. 


“T WOULD THAT MY LOVE COULD SILENTLY 

FLOW IN A SINGLE WORD.”—Mendelssohn’s celebrated two-part song, 
transcribed. for the pianoforte by Charles Voss. Price 1s. 6d. Postage free. Ewer 
& Co, 309, Oxford-street. Sole publishers of the entire works of Mendelssohn. 
Catalogues gratis. 


R. COSTA’S “ELI.”—Addison and Co. having purchased 

from the composer the copyright of the above oratorio, beg to announce 
its publication early in January, 1856. Price to subscribers, £1 5s.; non-gyb- 
scribers, £1 11s. 6d.—210, Regent-street. 


LI.—A full-length Portrait of Signor Costa, beautifully 

executed on stone by C. Baugniet, is just published by Boosey and Sons, 

28, Holles-street, price 6s. Orders should be given immediately, to secure early 
impressions. 
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instrument. It contains fifty closely-engraved containing elementary in- 

structions in music, followed by lessons, exercises, and studies by the best masters, 

edited and composed by Stanton Jones. Price 5s, Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles- 
street. 
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$s. each, Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 
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are introduced, is the STARS OF THE WEST, by G. Montagne, ee 
Brandard in colours, with the portraits of two French and English aa 
Second edition, price 4s. for pianoforte. Orchestral parts, 5s. Boosey and Sons, 
28, treet. 
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REVIEW OF THE HISTORY OF MUSIC 
BEFORE MOZART. 
(Continued from page 607). 

I wAvE given the reason why the fugue is unintelligible to the 
great mass of hearers ; let us now inquire what makes it hateful 
and repulsive to them, so that it even causes them some physical 

ain. 

In the treatise on the canon, we have already remarked that 
the contrapuntal relations, which form the foundation of this 
style, allow the composer no freedom in the choice of his chords. 
He is obliged to accept the harmony just as the combination of 
the fugue affords it, laden with a multitude of irregular and 
cacophonous accords, arising from the movements and counter- 
movements, from the different subjects, from the meeting and 
crossing of the voices. The art of the composer consists in 
rendering these agglomerations of accidental and ill-sounding 
notes endurable, and even pleasing to the ear, through means 
well-known to him, of which we have above spoken. Things 
in reality exist for us only through their negations or their con- 
trasts. Without shade there is no light ; without toil no rest ; 
without dissonance no harmony, The farther the satisfaction of 
the ear, expecting the perfect chord, is put off, the livelier and 
more complete it will be. Hence the musicians no longer shrink 
before these dissonances ; they multiply them at their pleasure, 
and certain rules, like those about the fermata or hold, seem even 
to have been established solely with this view. Dissonances are 
used in all kinds and styles of composition: but those which are 
commonly employed in the melodic style are natural and in 
themselves very pleasing chords, moreover they do not have to 
be prepared. But in the fugue there are also a great many 
accidental dissonances, which are actually dissonant and worse 
than that, as we have already said. e stumble upon some 
which at first sight appear impossible, and yet, as the following 
chord shows, they are not so :— 


he 


It is by Mozart, and correct. The preparation and resolution 
justify it upon paper as well as to the ear. That is not all; in 
certain cases the resolutions themselves become entangled by 
encountering new dissonances, which cross them, and these bold 
combinations of harmony yield just the most refined enjoyments 
of the connoisseur. Now let a person imagine himself in the 
place of a hearer who is not capable of extricating and follow- 
ing the movements of the voices, and consequently cannot feel 
the effects of the preparations and retardations, and who 
hears this intermingling of discords ringing in his ears without 
the palliatives which serve to mitigate their natural hardness. 
Will it not affect him precisely as if there were neither prepara- 
tions nor suspensions; will he not feel the whole pain, 
without the medicine, which would have transformed it into 
pleasure ? 

Every one can consult his own experience about this, which is 
the best or, rather, the only authority when the question is about 
individual impressions, I too, perhaps, can say a word on my part, 
without fear of being accused ofa propensity to talk about myself. 
Attheage of thirteen or fourteen years, I read music with tolerable 
facility, and even had the audacity at amateur concerts publicly to 
scrape away at worksof Rode and Kreutzer ; in short, I considered 
myself a good musician. This was in Dresden. One evening I 
was allowed to attend a performance of the Zauberfléte, which 
I had never heard. I need not say into what an ecstasy the 
enchanting melodies of this opera transported me, especiall 
some of them, which now, alas! still seem to me like love-letters 
which I received and sent some five-and-twenty years ago. 
When it came in the second act to the scene of the Chorale, with 
the fugue accompaniment, I opened my eyes wide, and asked my 





teacher, who sat near me, what was the of this hideous 
funeral music in the midst of so man exq isite numbers. I 
expressly abhorred fugues. Those of Gorell, which I had been 


compelled some years 


fore to play by way of punishment, and 








in order to learn to count, had cost me many tears. My teacher 
smiled, but made no answer, - 3 

I have carefully analyzed my feelings, since black has been 
changed into white in me, and I have learned to recognise, as 
one of the sublimest ornaments of the opera, that very, same 
Chorale which had at first seemed to me an offensive bemish, 
Finally, I convineed myself that the chief ground of my dislike 
lay in certain accidental discords, of which I did not feel the 
intentional (motivirte) connection with what went before and 
after. From time to time I suddenly felt as it were 
thrusts in’ my ears, measured and: distinct thrusts, while the 
theme struck abrupt eights in adagio time, so that thé most in- 
significant accessory movements of the harmony became very 


























perceptible :-— 
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That is what I heard, and like that are all those deformities 
which inexperienced eyes have to encounter in the wisely com- 
posed and coloured paintings, full of foreshortenings, effects of 
perspective, and vit yag contrasts of light and shade. 

May my own humble confession prove to the dilettanti that 
some of their most obstinate objections proceed from a want of 
correct understanding. And how can they ever come to an 
understanding with one another if the same music, which affords 
to one the choicest delight, wounds the ear of another, and that 
all the more the more correct and fine his ear? Does not the 
clearest and most euphonious harmony operate precisely so upon 
the primitive lovers of music, who have no conceptions of 
accords ? 

Does not my technical proof apply with equal exactness to all 
fugues? It refers especially to fugues with several subjects, to 
succinct imitation, to the contrapuntal style of Bach for example, 
and still more to that of Mozart in some of his works. e 
fugue compositions of Hiindel and Haydn are by far more 
popular, and if many hearers do not comprehend them just as it 
was intended, they can at least listen to them without too great 


repugnance. 
Having pointed out what this style is with re; to its 
effect upon uncultivated ears, we must inquire what it is in 


itself, what is its universal significance, what the advantages 
which it affords to the melodic style, and what its negative pecu- 
liarities which more than compensate the latter. 

The difficulty and, perhaps, impossibility of giving a good 
definition of music was a cause of the greatest errors in the 
writers of the last century, who have treated it ex professo. 
According to the theory of Batteux, it was simply and solely an 
art of imitation, like poetry, painting, and sculpture. This theory 
is untenable and absurd. “In reality, music imitates nothing but 
measured tones, and, since it is precisely the science of measured 
tones, it follows that music can imitate nothing but music. This 
art has no deceptions, no illusions, no fictitious quantities, since 
in and for itself it is a reality. It exists in principle, altogether 
independently of all that is imitable, and hence cannot be 
reckoned among the imitative arts, whose existence depends 
upon the objects or the ideals which they represent. Music 
corresponds to the various emotions of the soul, through an in- 
timate and inexplicable analogy, as natural wonders nd 
to it, since the harmonic law itself is one of these wonders. Can 
we say, then, that sun, moon, stars, clouds, water, hills, and trees 
are elements of an imitative art which the Creator practises on 
agrand scale? Certainly not,and why? Because the scenes 
of nature shew us not the image or copy of the inner man ; they 


offer us the equivalent; something very similar yet some- 
thing essentially different. We feel the intimate and deep 
justice of this , but me porate as well that the limits of 
the comparison would still exist in their special and independent 
veslity, teren. Hf the egenDastene n had not been made. Just so it is 
with music, 


Nay, more! Every one knows that, besides the express and 
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positive analogies with which our art can deal, there is an infinite 
multitude of purely musical indications, which cannot be defined 
or analyzed in any language. But, because they elude analysis, 
are they therefore less beautiful, less lofty, or less deep, those 
indications which music more than any other art possesses, as if 
to compensate it for what it wants in the order of rational ac- 
ceptation? Precisely the contrary; the sense of music is 
frequently the more sublime and deep the less it admits of 
definition or translation. 

This truth, which men in all ages mnst have felt, drove the 
theorists of the school of Aristotle and Batteux to extreme 
despair. And, in fact, if music be nothing but an imitative art, 
what is that that imitates neither feeling nor object for which 
there is any definite expression in language ? J. J. Rousseau re- 
moves the difficulty in a summary manner altogether worthy of a 
musician who wrote in all his letters: Harmony is a Gothic and 
barbarous invention; which, however, is the faithful reswmé and 
perfect logical result of his whole doctrine, in spite of the con- 
tradictions intermingled with it. According to him, that non- 
imitative music is limited “to the physical part of tones, and, 
since it only operates upon the sense, it cannot extend its 
impressions to the heart, but can only excite more or less 

eable sensations. Such is the music of songs, hymns, 
spiritual tunes, all tunes, which are nothing but melodious com- 
binations, and especially every kind of music, which is merely 
harmonious.” Church music, foorsooth, is a mere physical 
enjoyment, and the theatre has monopolized to itself the whole 
of the moral element in our musical enjoyments! Rousseau 
moreover says: “If music only paints through melody, and 
derives all its power from that, then it follows that every kind of 
music which is not singable, however harmonious it may be, is not 
imitative ; and, since with its beautiful chords it can neither 
move nor paint, it soon fatigues the ear and leaves the heart 
cold. It follows further, that, in spite of the variety of voices 
which the harmony has introduced and which is so very much 
abused in these times, the moment that two melodies are heard 
at once they neutralize each other and reriiain ineffective, 
beautiful as they may -have been singly.” Jn these times, in the 
nineteenth century, we no longer trouble ourselves to refute 
such absurdities. We may judge from the last sentence with 
what an eye Rousseau regarded the fugue, or with what an ear 
he heard it. 

In Bach’s country they thought very differently about it. 
The Kirnbergers, Marpurgs, Firkels, and Kochs had the greatest 
veneration for the fugue, which they regarded as the fairest 
masterpiece of the composer: and yet, at the same time, this 
unfortunate theory of the fine arts, which referred all to a single 
principle, a theory to which they equally clung and from which 
they could find no outlet, kept them imprisoned in a vicious 
circle. To harmonize their musical tastes and convictions, the 
were compelled to deduce theoretically an analogical sense, whic 
justified their preference of the fugue before all creations of 
musical art. Férkel undertook to establish this doctrine ; his 
demonstration is too long to be given here, but it may be summed 
up in the following proposition :—As an air or single melody 
expresses the feelings of an individual, so the fugue, as the union 
of several melodies, expresses the emotions of a whole people at 
the announcement of a great event. But what is an individual 
in comparison with a whole people? These premises once 
settled, the inferences which the author would draw from them, 
and which he develops con amore, follow of themselves, to wit: 
the superiority of the fugue, as an expression of universal 
poling, to a melodic work, as an expression of an individual 

ng. 

Forkel is a different man from Rousseau. One always prizes 

im as a musician and a scholar, even when he is not of his 
opinion, Consequently, we must answer: The first remark, 
which forces itself upon one on reading this definition of the 
fugue is that, according to this, the fugue should be confined to 
the sphere of theatrical music. A whole people set in motion 
by some great piece of news —that is a drama. The remark is 
unavoidable, and it is also the main objection to be brought 
against the writer. Were it true that the vocal or instrumental 
fugue exactly represented the expression of the feelings of a 





multitude, yielding itself up to a great public rejoicing or 
calamity, in other words, the expression of an impassioned 
multitude, then should all opera choruses, since they have to 
express such situations, be written in the fugue style. Why is this 
almost never done ? For a thousand reasons, which Forkelshould 
have known, but which he would not see. When there is to be 
passion in music, what are the usual means of the composer ? 
Hither he makes use of an expressive declamation, or of the 
development of a melody, a period division, of which the fugue 
does not admit; furthermore, of clear and energetic chords, 
which the fugue is quite as little able to afford. Passion requires 
that the musician should translate the words and let them be 
distinctly heard ; but the fugue does not translate the words, it 
swallows them up. Something positive, in short, is needed, and 
the fugue in no wise lends itself to that. These are some of the 
most tangible distinctions with regard to the analogical sense, to 
which Férkel would refer it. No, in the fugue there lies no 
image of the passions of the people. See how the people conduct 
in the finale to the first act of Zito. They send forth, from time 
to time, a heart-rending cry, simple chords; but these chords 
crush one beneath the terrors of a hideous catastrophe, they 
make the blood curdle in one’s veins, they take one’s breath 
away, and never was a populace called to play apart in a great 
event more truly and hieects represented in music. What 
would this chorus be, we ask, if the Romans mourned their 
misfortune according to the laws of a strict and regular fugue 
(and it is of this alone that Férkel speaks) with leader and com- 
panion (duc and comes), with answers and imitations, with Thesis 
and Arsis ? Should we not be forced to suppose that this metho- 
dical terror and this learned despair was something gotten up to 
order ? 

Our theatrical antipodes, I mean Rousseau and Forkel, would 
not have fallen into extremes equally far from the truth if they 
had better understood the clear fundamental distinction between 
music applied and music pure. Every musical thought presents 
first of all a signification founded in itself, that is, a purely 
musical signification, without which the thought were no thought. 
Among these significations, there are some susceptible of positive 
analogies, which reproduce the words, that is, the feeling or the 
image which these words convey, which express the moral effect, 
or imitate sensible objects, by means of the relation in which the 
phenomena of the outward world stand to those of the soul. 
That is the sphere of applied music, whose movement and 
developments are governed by the text, the action, or the 
picture, which serves as the programme. Other significations, 
on the contrary, have little or no fitness for these sorts of 
imitation through analogy. If, then, the composer has adopted 
some of these forthe basis of his labour, the music no longer 
governs itself by the hints of a relative sense, a programme, or 
any other implied thought ; but it moves on and governs itself 
solely according to its own intrinsic logic and fitness, according 
to the absolute sense of the musical thought as melody and as 
harmony. And thatis what wecallpuremusic, . 

An example will illustrate this very great distinction which 
exists between these two classes of composition. Of all the 
modes of application of our art, the most positive and the most 
extensive is that of the drama. Go through an excellent 
theatrical score, some opera of Gluck’s for instance, take away 
the text and the singers, and let it be heard by amateurs who 
have no idea of its previous intention ; and this music, on the 
stage so beautiful, so speaking, so expressive, so descriptive, will 
say little, and in that little there will be no order nor connection 
to be found. And yet-the composer's thoughts remain untouched, 
there has been no alteration in the melody nor in the chords. 
“ But the material effect,” I shall be asked, “is this to count for 
nothing ?” Icount it much; but patience ; here is a quartet 
by Mozart, which shall be executed wy the same instrumentists. 
So far as execution is concerned, the forces shall be equal, But 
is not everything connected here, and flowing from its proper 
motive? Do not the thoughts blend in a stream of strictest 
logic and of most persuasive eloquence, together with the most 
exalted poetry ? i this music do you miss the orchestra, the 
singers, and the drama? Does it require an interpreter? Now 
then, since we are agreed in this, tell me what the quartet 
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means? Means! yes, I feel it, certainly ; but how to render it 
in words I know not. Jt ts not anything that can be told. 

There could not be a better proof that music has two sorts of 
value and of meaning ; one relative and subject to fitnesses not 
properly founded upon the nature of the art; but the other 
absolute and purely musical. This idea, which I have en- 
deavoured to develope in the simplest and clearest words, serves 
to explain and to define the contrapuntal style in general and 
the fugue in particular, and to justify its existence as well as its 
claim to the title of pure music. 


[Zo be continued. | 








JEAN BAPTISTE PERGOLESE. 


JEAN Baptiste JESI (surnamed Pergolése, because. be was born at 
Pergola, a fittle town in the Duehy of Urbino, a few leagues from 
Pesaro), was born in 1707... Having hardly attained the age of ten 
years, the young Jesi was taken to Naples, where, in the;noble families 
of Stigliano and Maddaloni, he found protectors, who caused him, in 
1717, to enter the Conservatory of St. Onofrio (not that of the Poveri 
di Gesu Cristo, as Boyer says, in his account copied by all biographers). 
Gaetano Grecco, who had gone from the latter Conservatory to that 
of St. Onofrio, directed all the musical studies of Jesi, who received 
from his fellow students the name Pergolése, under which he has be- 
come celebrated. Although the style of the Neapolitan school ‘was not 
less severe than that of the old Roman masters, still Grecco, ‘a pupil of 
Alessandro Scarlatti, had preserved the tradition of a pure and elegant 
harmony and of scientific forms which were’ neglected by the generation 
which followed. Pergolése followed the traditions of his master in his 
earlier productions; but later, influenced by the example of Vinci, 
formerly his fellow student, he looked upon dramatic expression as the 
principal end of the art, and introduced this expression even into his 
church music. 

Leaving the Conservatoire after nine years of labour and study, he 
composed for the fathers of the Oratory. of the Gerolimini, the oratorio 
entitled San Guglielmo, considered his first work. The Prince of 
Agliano, having heard this production, employed him to write for the 
Theatre dei Fiorentini, the intermezzo, Amor fa’l uomo cieco, which 
however did not succeed, and was followed, at the theatre of St. Bar- 
tholomew, by the serious opera, Rocimero, which succeeded no better. 
Pergolése, discouraged, seemed to renounce the theatre after this second 
failure, and devoted himself during nearly two years to instrumental 
and religious music. It was at this time that he composed nearly thirty 
trios (for two violins and bass) which the Prince of Stigliano, first 
equerry of the King of Naples, had requested of him, of which twenty- 
four have been published in London and Amsterdam. In 1730, he 
wrote for the theatre of St. Bartholomew his ‘buffo opera, Za Serva 
) Padrona, a chef-deuvre of spiritual melody, elegance, and dramatic 
truth, in which the genius of the composer triumphed over the monotony 
of two characters who hardly ever leave the stage, and of an orchestra 
reduced to the proportions of a quartet. The suceess of this opera was 
almost the only complete success that Pergolése obtained in his whole 
life. Il Maestro di Musica and Il Geloso, which followed it, did not 
at first succeed, and were only prized at their real worth, after the 
death of the author. In the month of May, 1734, Pergolése obtained 
the title of chapel master of the Church of Our Lady of Loretto, and 
went to take possession of this post. The following year he went to 
Rome to write the Olympiad for the Tordinone Theatre. The bad luck 
which persecuted him followed him there also, for his opera experienced 
a dismal failure, although there were in it two airs and a duet of a 
remarkable and penetrating expression. Duni (who supplied Boyer 
with the greater part of the anecdotes for his biography ot Pergolése) 
relates also the following concerning the Olympiad. Having been sum- 
moned to Rome, to write an opera, called Nero, whicli was to be played 
after the opera of Pergolése, who was his fellow student at the Con- 
servatoire at Naples, he did not dare to write a single note of his work 
till he had heard the O/ympiad ; but after one performance he reassured 
himself, seeing that the beauties which were scattered throughout that 
opera, would not be understood. 

“There are too many details entirely above the comprehension of a 
common audience,” said he to Pergolése, “they will pass unnoticed, 
and you will not succeed. My opera will not be worth so much as 
yours ; but, more simple, it will prove more successful.” ‘The event 
justified his prediction, for the Olympiad, performed in the spring of 
1735, was ill received by the Romans. Overwhelmed by this failure, 





Pergolése, renouncing the theatre for ever, returned to Loretto, where 
he henceforth occupied himself wholly in the composition of church | 








music, But his dissolute habits had already impaired his constitution ; 
a disease of the chest appeared, and physicians decided that a change of 
climate was necessary. ‘The composer, wishing to try that of Naples, 
went'to Puzzoli, near that city on the ‘sea shore; and it was here he 
composed his famous Stabat Mater, the beautiful cantata Orpheus, and 
the Salve Regina, which was the last of:/his works. » The uncertainty 
which prevails in regard to many, of the’ intportant circumstances rela- 
tive to this great musician,exists also in respect tothe time of. his death, 
most of the biographers fixing it in 1737, though Maffei ussures us that 
he died in 1739, at. the age of. thirty-two. Rumours of poison were 
circulated, and obtained. some credit, but, were proved to be without 
foundation,, The decline of his health, of which the cause has been 
given above, was slow and gradual, But no sooner had his eyes been 
closed, than the indifference with which he had been treated by his 
countrymen gave place to the keenest regrets. From that moment 
his reputation begatt to spread; his operas were played in all 
the theatres; Rome revived his Olympiad, applauding it with 
transport! ‘and ‘finally, even in’ the churches, ‘into which it would 
seem fashion should not enter, for several years hardly any other music 
was heard than that of the author of the Stabat.. In France, where an 
almost complete ignorance of the existence of the great artists of foreign 
countries prevailed, the music of Pergolése was introduced fourteen 
years after the death of the composer, by an Italian troupe.of ordinary 
singers, and excited transports of admiration. . La Serva Padrona and 
Il Maestro di Musica were translated into French, represented on the 
stage, and the parts engraved, Jn sacred concerts, also, the Stabat 
Mater obtained an enthusiastic success, and several editions were pub- 
lished, At last nothing more was wanting to the glory of Pergolése, 
and, as always happened in a reaction against injustice, his merits were 
exaggerated, in considering him as the master of masters, although he 
is inferior to Scarlatti and Leo in dramatic force, and although in his 
church music there are characteristics ill adapted to the character of the 
words, The Padre Martini accuses the Stabat of containing passages 
more appropriate for an opera than for‘a penitential hymn, and he even 
makes citations which recall analogous passages of ia Serva Padrona; 
and, though one must confess that his criticism is not entirely without 
foundation, it is just to say, that examples of this kind are rare, and 
that few religious compositions in the concerted style are of more 
touching express than the first verse of the Stabat and the Quando 
Corpus: ‘The Salve Regina for a single voice, two violins, bass and 
organ, is also a model of expression ; although less.celebrated than the 
Stabat Mater, it may be considered.as,a most perfect composition and 
of superior meri@ His compositions, for the church are sixteen in 
number, including. beside the Stabat Mater and Salve Regina, two 
entire masses, and several Kyries, Dizits, Laudates, and other compo- 
sitions. His operas and other secular compositions, most of the titles 
of which have been given above, are ten in number, including trios 


‘already mentioned. 


Tue Power or Music.—Music hath a refreshing and soothing 
influence over the mind when jaded and wearied. Virgil, when 
alluding to this in his fifth Pastoral, where he represents 
Menalcas and Mopsus, two shepherds contending for the palm, 
the one in playing on the tender reed, the other in reciting 
verses, makes. Menaleas say to Mopsus, in reference to the 
strains of his pipe :— 

“As thy song to me, oh divine poet, 
So is sleep to the weary upon the grass, 
So is the quenching of one’s thirst in the heat of summer, 
At a bubbling brook of fresh water.” 


The savage beasts of the forest have been known to forget, for 
a time, their wildness, when listening to the strains of music. 
The elephant delights to hear them, and gives evident signs of 
joy. The war-horse glories in them; and the serpent is 
charmed with their spell. Herodotus informs us that Arion, 
one of the most accomplished players on the-harp, charmed one 
of the monsters of the. briny deep to the side of the Corinthian 
ship, and that when the sailors threw him overboard, that they 
might possess his immense treasures, the dolphin received him 
on its back, and bore him to the shore. e music of every 
nation, like the inhabitants, seems to partake somewhat of the 
influence of its own climate. The music may be said to be a 
picture of the nation drawn in sounds, with such idiosyncrasies 
of the composer as may represent the peculiarities of the 
painter. Each possesses its own peculiar national charac- 
teristics.—Hogg’s Instructor. 
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THE BAND OF GEORGE THE FOURTH. 
From a Correspondent of the “ Brighton Gazette.” 


Tue Private Band of George IV. was, in its time, acknow- 
ledged to be one of the best in . It owas: originally 
formed from the band of the 10th Hussars, of which regiment 
the king, when Prince of Wales, was the colonel: ‘The prince, 
being a good amateur on the violoncello, and passionately fond 
of music, took the greatest interest in bringing this band to 
such perfection, that it was universally acknowledged “to have 
no equal,” and became ultimately of Rarupean celebrity. No 
musician of any hg wg came to this country without 
visiting Brighton to hear the prince’s band, Various methods 
were resorted to in order to obtain the most proficient talent. 

istian Kramer, a Hanoverian and pupil of Winter, was 
placed at the head. He was a remarkable man. Asan arranger 
for a large military band he was almost unequalled; the 
quantity that he did for this band was prodigious. Part of it 
consisted of the whole of Mozart’s symphonies, all his overtures, 
the grand finales: to his operas, besides all the choicest: trios, 
duets, etc. All the symphonies of Haydn, several of Beethoven’s, 
Rossini’s and Paer’s overtures, with the grand finales of their 
operas, Boieldieu’s works; Cherubini’s overtures, Anacreon, 
Lodoiska, and Les deux Journées, the whole of the opera of 
Mehul’s Joseph, and the best of Hiindel’s choruses. The books 
accumulated to such a degree that 300 were nightly given out 
in boxes placed beside the stands, which were made of solid 
mahogany, each lighted by two wax candles. No one knew the 
capabilities, capacities, and the good effects to be brought out of 
the various instruments better than Kramer; he played almost 
every one over which he. presided, and could dictate, the best 
mode of fingering any difficult passage that oceurred, Like. his 
royal master, Kramer was a great sufferer.from the gout, and it 
was no unusual thing to hear the king, after. a simultaneous 
attack, enquiring of ee what were the means adopted to 
rid himself of so troublesome a companion; and maay were :the 
jokes that passed between them on those occasions, for Kramer 
piqued himself upon being a wit, and was quite at ease with his 
royal master. , 

The ships bringing French prisoners from Spain were exa- 
mined for the purpose of finding any musical talent that might 
be in them ; and Kisert, a German, was transposed from a prison 
to a palace to become the first and most brilliant player of the 
clarionets. Kramer periodically visited Germany, and engaged 
the best talent he could find. ‘the following was the strength of 
the band in its best days: 12 clarionets, 3 oboes, 3 flutes, ‘4 bas- 
soons, 2 corni bassetti, 4 horns, 4 trumpets, 2 serpents, 4 trom- 
bones, bass, 2 trombones, alto and tenor, 2 drums, total, 42. 

When it is considered that every individual of this number 
was of first-rate talent, some idea may be formed of the effect 
such an assemblage of wind instruments would produce. . Most 
of the cleverest players had individually been masters of bands. 
Schmidt was allowed to be the first trumpet in Europe. His 
flourish wgs the most terrific’and appalling thing ever heard: from 
a musical instrument. The trumpets, and kettle-drums were of 
solid silver. The elder Distin was one of the trumpets. The 
horns, Messrs. Hardy, were very clever performers, whether as 
regards taste, tone, or execution. They are now the horns of 
her present Majesty’s Private Band, The serpent, André, was 
one of the lions of the band. Kramer had taken great pains to 
render this hitherto difficult instrument more available. He in- 
vented an instrument that was played entirely with keys instead 
of holes for the fingers; and no musical visitor of any eminence 
came without hearing André’s performance of one of Correlli’s 
trios. Weitzig was the Ist Fagotto; he became afterwards 
master of the Guards (Blue’s) Band. Albrecht, Schroeder, and 
Berhns were the trombones, and most efficient ones they were. 

When the band was in its infancy, two celebrated horn 
. players, the Rehn’s, joined it; one, afterwards, the prince took 
much notice of. At that time it was no unusual thing to see the 
er arm linked in Rehn’s, giving directions and instructions. 
n after years it was an interesting sight, when the. king was 
visited by some of the ambassadors, such as Prince hetothasy, 
Prince Lieven, etc., to see him conducting a symphony of Mazart’s 





or Haydn’s, as was often his habit. That was the time to hear 
the band to perfection. Bands do not every > get a regal 
conductor; and, on these occasions, every one did his utmost, 
which was sure .to call forth flattering expressions from His 
Majesty, such as “ Charmingly played,” “ That I call perfection,” 
es You ve out done yourselves to-night.” On other occasions, 
when affairs of State troubled him, the players were often made 
to feel his displeasure, One night, during the queen’s trial, he 
was sitting close to the band, apparently “a Ae. borage attention 
to what they were playing, when he surprised them all by sud- 
denly saying, “I suppose, because you are all asleep, you think 
that Tam. There is an old saying, that birds that can sing and 
won't sing, must be made to sing; and I will make you play 
that better. Now play it over again.” Of course, this screwed 
up their attention and exertion to the highest pitch; and it was 
pe see to his satisfaction on the repetition. 

“ Kramer, what is the matter with Distin to night ?” exclaimed 
his Majesty on another occasion. “Your Majesty, he has a bad 
lip.” “Oh, I thought something was the matter, as I missed the 
trumpet*in the last piece.” From some disappointment, Kramer 
was obliged, one morning, to officiate at the organ in the chapel. 
“Who played the organ this morning ?” enquired his Majesty. 
Kramer replied, “not the organist in ordinary to your Majesty ; 
but your Majesty’s ordinary organist.” The old German would 
chuckle at, his success, Little episodes such as these were often 
occurring, which served to prove the critical attention his 
Majesty paid. to the. performance. One evening, with the 
Princess Lieven on his arm, standing close in front of the band, 
who were playing. Hiindel’s choruses, he said to the Princess, 
“ How delighted my poor father would have been, could he have 
heard Hindel’s musie: played in this manner.” Occasionally, of 
a Sunday evening, a selection of the sacred choruses was sung 
by a portion of the band and some of the choir of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. One-evening they were surprised by his Majesty 
wedging himself between two of the performers, and, catching 
hold of one side of the book held by Spellerberg, the oboe player, 
his Majesty joined lustily in the bass part of the chorus to the 
end. 


When Rossini visited England, he was commanded to spend 
three days with the King, who was then at the Pavilion. A 
very large party of the nobility were invited to see the great 
maestro, Before the band commenced, he said to Rossini, “ You 
slall now hear an overture of a composer that we hold in the 
highest estimation.” . And the band played Rossini’s overture to 
La Gaze Ladra,.which had been previously agreed upon. 

. Sir Henry (then Mr.) Bishop, arrived one night at Kramer's 
residence, just.as: he was leaving home for the Pavilion. “Come 
with me to the palace,” said Kramer. “I cannot, I am not 
dressed,” He had a smart drab surtout, coat, and was a man 
who took considerable pains with his toilet. “Come and hear 
the band ; you have no occasion to be seen ; you can stand at the 
back of the orchestra.” Sir Henry consented. Upon the King’s 
coming up to give some direction to Kramer, the latter (who 
was fond ofa ‘little mischief, where a dandy was concerned) 
immediately said to the King, “Mr. Bishop is here, your majesty, 
but he is not dressed, and does not wish to be seen.” “Oh, hang 
his dress, ask him to come forward.” Poor Bishep was obliged 
to present himself in iis drab coat ; but no one could say agree- 
able, things with more. grace than the King. He told Bishop he 
was most happy to see him, and directed the band to play his 
composition, the “Chough and Crow,” adding, “I hope you will 
name whatever you wish them to play.” The evening passed so 
agreeably to Bishop that he quite forgave Kramer. 
. Perhaps the most effective pieces performed by this famous 
body of instrumentalists were Beethoven’ssymphony in C minor— 
the grand military character of the last movement told with 
more effect on this than on a stringed band ; Mozart’s Jupiter, 
and his No. 5 symphony in E flat; the finales to the second acts 
of Don Giovanni and Ji Barbiere ; a.chorus from Winter’s Pros- 
ine; the overture to Anacreon of Cherubini; “The horse 
and his rider” of Hiindel; the quartet from Marino Faliero. 
Nothing could exceed (in a military point of view—Ep. MW. W.) 
the volume of tone, the light and shade, and the vigour and bril- 
liancy with which these pieces were performed. 
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The band used to practice daily from eleven to one in the 
palace during that portion of the year when the King was not in 
Brighton, but when the court was here the practice was discon- 
tinued, and they merely attended in the evening from nine until 
eleven, The expenses amounted to between six and seven thou- 
sand pounds annually. On evenings of attendafce, each per- 
former was provided with a supper, a pint of wine, and ale, in 
addition to his pay. In a fit of economy, on one occasion, the 
wine, allowed to the household up to a certain range, was 
ordered to be discontinued: it was consequently aeppee from 
the band, and doleful were their looks when assembled for the 
evening. Whether designedly, or not, the vigour of their style 
was considerably diminished, and Lord Conyngham was sent by 
the King to say that he thought they did not play with their 
usual spirit. Kramer, who had been waiting for his opportunity, 
immediately replied, “How can they play with their proper 
spirit, my Lord, when they have cut off their wine.” This, as 
was anticipated, was taken to the King, who ordered the wine 
to be allowed as usual, and it was never afterwards discontinued. 

When the King ceased to reside in Brighton, the Band was, 
much to their regret, removed to Windsor, where they continued 
until the King’s death, occasionally playing at Cumberland 
Lodge, or attending His Majesty in those delightful fétes on 
Virginia Water. At his death, some received a pension, others, 
of short service, a gratuity; but the Band was entirely broken 
up, several of the old Germans returning to Brighton: Brighton 
was everything to many of them. They had risen with the 
town, grown with its growth, had family ties and connections in 
the place, and they came here to end their days. Many of them 
are gone. It was a sad pity that so fine a body of musicians, 
brought to such perfection, should have been dispersed; but a 
spirit of economy came over the successors of George the IVth., 
who, with all his faults, was a kingly, munificent, and real lover 
of music. As regards the Band, “Take it for all in all, we shall 
ne’er look upon its like again.” 








































Guiucx.—J. J. Rousseau’s admiration for the genius of Gluck, 
as soon as he became acquainted with his works, is well known. 
All Paris observed him frequenting the theatre at every repre- 
sentation of Gluck’s Orpheus, although for some time previously 
he had absented himself from such entertainments. To one per- 
son he said on this subject, that Gluck had come to France to 
give the lie toa proposition which he had formerly defended, 
namely, that good music could never be set to French words. 
At another time he observed, that all the world blamed Gluck’s 
want of melody; for himself, he thought it issued from all his 
pores. Gluck was one day playing on his piano the part in 
Iphigenia in Tauris, where Orestes, left alone in prison, after 
having experienced his accustomed agitation, throws himself 
on a bench, saying, “Le calme rentre dans mon ccur.” 
Some persons present thought they observed a contra- 
diction in the bass, which prolonged the preceding 
agitation, after Orestes had declared that his heart was calm: 
they mentioned this to Gluck adding, “but Orestes is calm, he 
says so.” “He lies,” exclaimed Gluck, “he mistakes animal 
exhaustion for calmness of heart; the fury is always here 
(striking his breast): has he not killed his mother?” On the 
day appointed for the first representation of his Iphigenia in 
Auiis at Paris, Gluck was informed that the principal singer had 
been suddenly taken ill, but that another would perform his part 
that evening. Gluck, who suspected cabal, immediately replied, 
“No; the performance must be postponed.” That was declared 
impossible, the piece having been already advertised and an- 
j nounced to the royal family, under which circumstances there 
; was no precedent of a postponement. “TI will sooner,” replied 
Gluck, “throw the piece into the fire, than submit to its being 
murdered in the way proposed.” All remonstrance was in vain, 
and the circumstance was obliged to be reported to the royal 
— who kindly allowed the performances of the night to be 
altered, 










































Gorna—Herr Lampert, hitherto Concertmeister, has been 
named Hof-Capellmeisier. : . mnt 











SAYINGS OF COLERIDGE. 


Ay ear for music is a very different thing from a taste for 
music. I have no ear whatever ; I could not sing an air to save 
my life: but I have the intensest delight in music, and ean de- 
tect good from bad. Naldi, a good fellow, remarked to me once 
at a concert, that I did not seem much interested with a piece 
of Rossini’s which had just been performed. I said, it sounded 
to me like nonsense verses. But I could scarcely contain myself 
when a thing of Beethoven’s followed. . 


The darkest despotisms on the Continent have done more for 
the growth and elevation of the fine arts than the English go- 
vernment. A great musical composer in Germany and Italy is 
a great man in society, and a real dignity and rank are univer- 
sally conceded to him. So it is with a sculptor, or painter, or 
architect. Without this sort of encouragement and patronage 
such arts as music and painting will never come into great emi- 
nence. In this country there is no general reverence for the 
fine arts ; and the sordid spirit of a money-amassing philosophy 
would meet any proposition for the fostering of art, in a general 
and extended sense, with the commercial maxim—Laissez faire. 
Paganini, indeed, will make a fortune, because he can actually 
sell the tones of his fiddle at so much a scrape ; but Mozart him- 
self might have languished in a garret for anything that would 
have been done for him here. 


The fondness for dancing in English women is the reaction of 
their reserved manners. It is the only way in which they can 
throw themselves forth in natural liberty. We have no ade- 
— conception of the perfection of the ancient tragic dance. 

he pleasure which the Greeks received from it had for its basis 
Difference ; and the more unfit the vehicle, the more aa was 
the curiosity and intense the delight at seeing the difficulty 
overcome, : 

The ancients certainly seem to have understood some prin- 
ciples in acoustics which we have lost, or at least, they applied 
them better. They contrived to convey the voice distinctly in 
their huge theatres by means of pipes, which created no echo or 
confusion. Our theatres—Drury Lane and Covent Garden— 
are fit for nothing: they are too large for acting, and too small 
for a bull-fight. 


All harmony is founded on a relation to rest—on relative rest. 
Take a metallic plate, and strew sand on it ; sound a harmonic 
chord over the sand, and the grains will whirl about in circles, 
and other geometrical figures, all, as it were, depending on some 
point of sand relatively at rest. Sound a discord, and every 
grain will whisk about without any order at all, in no figures, 
and with no points of rest. 

The clerisy of a nation, that is, its learned men, whether poets, 
or philosophers, or scholars, are these points of relative rest. 
There could be no order, no harmony of the whole, without them. 


It was very remarkable that in no part of his writings, does 
Milton take any notice of the great painters of Italy, nor, indeed, 
of painting as an art; while every other page breathes his love 
and taste for music, Yet it is curious that, in one passage in 
the “Paradise Lost,” Milton has certainly copied the fresco of the 
“Creation” in the Sistine chapel at Rome. I mean those lines,— 


“now half appear’d 
The tawny lion, pawing to get free 
His hinder parts, then springs as broke from bonds, 
And rampant shakes his brinded mane,” etc.,—- 


an image which the necessities of the painter justified, but which 
was wholly unworthy, in my judgment, of the enlarged powers 
of the poet. Adam bending over the sleeping Eve, in the “Para- 
dise Lost,” and Dalilah approaching Samson, in the “ Agonistes,’ 
are the only two proper pictures I remember in Milton. 


It is a poor compliment to pay a painter to tell him that his 
figure stands out of the canvas, or that you start at the likeness 
of the portrait. Take almost any daub, cut it out of the canvas, 
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and place the figure looking into or out of a window, and any one 
may take it for life. Or, take one of Mrs. Salmon’s wax queens 
or generals, and you will very sensibly feel the difference between 
& CO Kycbar: fe: Syrs an imitation, of the human ore te a 
portrait ought to be. Look at that flower-vase of Van 
uysum, and at these wax or stone peaches and apricots! The 
last are likest to their original, but what pleasure do they give? 
None, except to children, 


. Some music is above me; most music is beneath me, I like 
Beethoven and Mozart—or else some of the aérial compositions 
of or aaa Ttalians, as Palestrina and Carissimi. ‘Ani T love 


The best sort of music is what it should be—sacred; the next 
best, the military, has fallen to the lot of the devil. 

music never tires me, nor sends me to sleep, I feel 

physically refreshed and strengthened by it, as Milton says he 


I could write as good verses now as ever I did, if I were per- 
fectly free from vexations, and were in the ad libitum hearing of 
fine music, which had a sensible effect in harmonizing my 
thoughts, and in animating, and, as it were, lubricating my 
inventive faculty. The reason for my not finishing Christabel is 
not that I don’t know how to do it —for I have, as I always had, 
the whole pee entire from beginning to end in my mind; but I 
fear I could not carry on with equal success the execution of the 
idea, an extremely subtle and difficult one. Besides, after this 
continuation of Faust, which they tell me is very poor, who can 
have courage to attempt a reversal of the judgment of all criti- 
cism against continuations? Let us except Don Quixote, however, 
although the second part of that transcendent work is not 
exactly uno flatu with the original conception. 








A FRENCH OPINION OF HERR RICHARD 
WAGNER'S MUSIC. 

“M. Wagner,” says M. Etienne Eggis—apropos of a perfor- 
mance of Tonnhdtussr, which took ae on the twelfth of last 
month, at the Grand Theatre, Munich—“ has turned topsy-turvy 
all the received forms of opera. In the Tannhéiuser there are 
neither airs, nor duos, nor has any part a fixed or determined 
form. M. Wagner wishes to subordinate melody to the text, or, 
at all events to fuse them in such a manner as to make them an 
incorporate whole, and that one should not predominate over the 
other. In accomplishing this, he has succeeded in producing 
neither more nor less than a long recitative. The whole of 
the opera is one prolonged recitative, and everybody knows that 
nothing in music can be more fatiguing than a recitative with 
indefinite chords, As soon as a fine situation occurs in the —_ 
the mind is prepared to bathe itself in a beautiful lake of perfected 
harmonies ; the melody commences; we expect it to flow on ; it 
follows its route and accomplishes nothing, It is a long period 
which has only commencements. Thus this surexcitation of the 
mind, this everlasting contempt of the ear, prevents the auditor 
from enjoying the beauties of the melodies, although unfinished, 
which e resplendent in the work, and the real science of 
instrumentation of which the composer has given proof. The 
best parts of Tannhduser are the overture and the introductions 
of the second and third acts, because these are complete morceauc. 
In these, the system of M. Wagner, which demonstrates itself in 
its desire to fuse, at all risks, the words and the melody, in seizing 
for the latter all determinate form, has not broken the flight of 
his ge a which displays itself powerful and complete. 
Art with rule, is light; art without rule, is but fire. There 
is certainly rule in the works of M. Wagner, but it is rule with 
its head downwards.* In fine, the music of M. Wagner has great 

uities, but it fatigues, inasmuch as nobody ever can tell 
whither it is bound ; it kills, because it never gives a moment’s 
Tepose, and because it gives to the mind that crick-in-the-neck 
(torticolis), which one experiences on looking at a bird in the air 

round and round without ever perching on a 





® Like the spider in his web,—Eb, Uf. W. 








A VISIT TO MOZART. 
(From the Reminiscences of Michael Kelly.) 


I went one evening to a concert of the celebrated Kozeluch’s, 
a great composer for the pianoforte, as well as a fine performer 
on that instrument. Isaw there the composers Vanhall and 
Baron Dittorsdorf; and, what was to me one of the greatest 
gratifications of my musical life, was there introduced to that 

rodigy of genius—Mozart. He favoured the company by per- 
foams fantasias and capriccios on the pianoforte. His feel- 
ing, the rapidity of his fingers, the great execution a 
of his left particularly, and the apparent inspiration of 
modulations, astounded me. After this splendid performance 
we sat down to supper, and I had the pleasure to be placed at 
table between him and his wife, Madame Constance Weber, a 
German lady, of whom he was passionately fond, and by whom 
he had three children. He conversed with me a good deal about 
Thomas Linley, the first Mrs. Sheridan’s brother, with whom he 
was intimate at Florence, and spoke of him with great affection. 
He said that Linley was a true genius; and he felt that, had he 
lived, he would have been one of the greatest ornaments of the 
musical world. After supper the young branches of our host 
had a dance, and Mozart joined them. Madame Mozart told 
me, that great as his genius was, he was an enthusiast in 
dancing, and often said that his taste lay in that art, rather than 
in music, i } 

He was a remarkably small man, very thin and pale, with a 
profusion of fine fair hair, of which he was rather vain. He gave 
me a cordial invitation to his house, of which I availed myself, 
and passed a great part of my time there. He always received 
me with kindness and hospitality. He was remarkably fond of 

unch, of which beverage I have seen him take copious draughts. 
Fe was also fond of billiards, and had an excellent billiard-table 
in his house. Many and many a game have I played with him, , 
but always came off second best. He gave Sunday concerts, at 
which I never was missing. He was kind-hearted, and always 
ready to oblige; but so very particular, when he played, that if 
the slightest noise were made, he instantly left off. He one day 
made me sit down to the piano, and gave credit to my first 
master, who had taught me to place my hand well on the instru- 
ment. He conferred on me what I considered a high compliment. 
I had composed a little melody to Metastasio’s canzonetta, 
“Grazie agl’ inganni tuoi,” which was a great favourite where- 
ever I sang it. It was very simple, but had the good fortune to 
please Mozart. He took it and composed variations upon it 
which were truly beautiful; and had the further kindness and 
condescension to play them wherever he had an opportunity. : 

Encouraged by his flattering approbation, I attempted aa 
little airs, which I showed him, and which he kindly approve 
of ; so much indeed, that I determined to devote myself to the 
study of counterpoint, and consulted with him, by whom lenght 
to be instructed. He said, “My good lad, you ask my advice, 
and I will give it you candidly; had you studied composition 
when you were at Naples, and when your mind was not devoted 
to other pursuits, you would perhaps have done wisely ; but ~ 4 
that your profession of the stage must, and ought, to occupy a 
your attention, it would be an unwise measure to enter mto a 


rd for it, Nature has made you 
dry study. You may take my word for if, pr ges 


i d you would only disturb and 
Reflect, 2 litle Keowladge is a dangerous thing ;—should there 
be errors in what you write, you will find hundreds of musicians, 
in all parts of the world, = of correcting them; therefore 
isturb your natural gift.” 
“ed Melody i the essence of srasie,” continued he ; “I compare a 
melodist to a fine racer, and counterpointists to hack post- 
orses ; therefore be advised, let wel/ alone, and remember the 
old Italian proveab— Chi sa piu, meno sa—Who knows most, 
knows least.” The opinion of this great man made on me a 
lasting impression. 
My friend Attwood (a worthy man, and an ornament to the 
musical world) was Mozart’s favourite scholar, and it gives me 
t pleasure to record what Mozart said to me about him. 
Fis words were, “Attwood is a young man for whom I have 
a sincere affection and esteem ; he conducts himself with great 
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. propriety, and I feel much pleasure in telling you, that he par- 
takes more of my style than any scholar I ever had ; and I predict 
that he will prove a sound musician.” Mozart was very liberal 
in giving praise to those who deserved it; but felt a thorough 
contempt for insolent mediocrity, 
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Never was there a greater dearth of musical news than at 
the present moment. We in vain look through the papers 
to obtain some information, whereby our readers might be 
enlightened or amused. The provinces, musically speaking, 
are dumb this week. Eyen our own Correspondents—not 
excluding the most fluent and untiring of our ex-metropolitan 
contributors, Messrs. Manchester and Leeds—have no voice, 
and cannot draw upon their imagination for want of a spark. 
Our foreign correspondents, too, as if leagued with those at 
home, have locked up their pens and sent us nothing. Above 
all, our Paris Correspondent—“ Our Own”—so regular in 
transmission, so plethoric in his information, so comprehen- 
sive & newsmonger, and so indefatigable a seeker after ma- 
terials, has cut us altogether for two weeks, doubtless having 
nothing to write about. Is this the pause in the musical 
atmosphere that foreruns the tempest; or has the war ab- 
sorbed all thought, all consideration, all news? Have the 
roar of the cannons at Sebastopol, the rattling thunder of 
the musketry, the shrieks ofthe wounded, annihilated all 
softer sounds, music among the rest ? 

If we look round us to see what is going forward in the 
musical world of London, we find nothing—literally nothing. 
To be sure Drury Lane is opened as an operatic establish- 
ment, and nightly doles out, what it calls, musical entertain- 
ment at the lowest possible price per head. But tlie “ lyric” 
doings at Old Drury come as little under the category of 
“ Musical Performances” as the primitive essays of the militia 
recruits under the title of “ Military Evolutions.” We would 
except individual artists who appertain to the establishment 
from this censure; it is the sum total that is open to 
criticism. 

But, as there is little or nothing doing, there is little or 
nothing forthcoming. The Future is as barren as the Pre- 
sent. Those immediately concerned with operatic affairs, 
for instance, are anxious to know what are the prospects for 
the opening of Her Majesty’s Theatre next season. We 
cannot inform them—we wish we could. From what we 
have heard, and continue to hear, nevertheless, we are 
inclined to believe that the great lyric establishment in the 
Haymarket will open its doors once more in the ensuing 
spring. Furthermore deponent sayeth not. It has been 
said that Competition was fatal both to Her Majesty’s 
Theatre and to the Royal Italian Opera. We can hardly 
coincide with this opinion. It is certain that the rival 
theatres both suffered severe losses in the last two seasons 
of the elder house; but the cause, we think, must be sought 
for in something entirely extraneous to Competition. That 
there is room enough and hope enough for two Operas 
in London—as long as there is no English opera—is the 
general belief. Covent Garden is fast falling away from an 
Italian opera—strictly so called—and merging into the 
French or German-French opera, Indeed, we should not 
be surprised to find the Royal Italian Opera occupying, in a 
few years, the exact position held by the Académie Imperiale 











de Musique et de Danse in Paris. If we look at the works 
by which the reputation of this great establishment has been 
upheld for the last five years, we shall find that they all 
belong to the French school. Les Huguenots struck the 
first blow against Italian opera at Covent Garden, and 
L’ Etoile du Nord put the first nail in its coffin. In fact, so 
far has this change been recognised. by Meyerbeer himself, 
that it would surprise nobody if the illustrious composer 
should write an opera for Covent Garden, or even bring out 
his long-talked-of, much-desired L’Africaine. Therefore, we 
say, there is room for two operas, one confining itself entirely 
to the Italian répertoire—like Her Majesty’s Theatre of old 
—the other relying for, its chief support on French works, 
With respect to the difficulty of procuring singers enough 
for such important and exacting theatres as Her Majesty's 
and Covent Garden, it may be sufficient to state that two of 
the most renowned artists of modern times—Mdlle. Alboni 
and Mdlle, Sophie Cruvelli—were absent from the Royal 
Italian Opera in the past season, Would this have happened 
had both Operas been open? We think not. 

What about English national Opera? Nothing. What of 
its prospects? Nothing. We have neither realities nor 
hopes presented to us. There was a rumour sometime 
since of an incorporated society for the establishment 
of a National Lyric Theatre. The prospectus was printed, 
we believe; but the speculation halted on the very 
threshold of undertaking. Whether it will step forward or 
backward we cannot say. We desire, as much as anybody, 
the establishment of a National Opera, and have no doubt 
that materials in abundance are in existence ; but we have 
little faith in its foundation, as long as British musicians will 
refuse to co-operate and give up their cliques—the great 
bane to healthful speculation—and as long as London managers 
are allowed to desecrate the name of music with such perfor- 
mances as are being perpetrated at one of the leading 
theatres, 

A crusade against managers, who are at the same time 
incompetent and mercenary, and against artists who lend 
their talents and their reputation to such keeping, would be 
hardly less worthy, and might prove no less beneficial in a 
universal point of view, than the war directed against the 
Autocrat of the Russias, who himself is but an ill-manager 
that considers art and artists as playthings of his caprice, or 
food for speculation, to humour his fancy, or bring him for- 
tune. Without much stretch of the fancy may not Drury 
Lane be entitled the Sebastopol of Music ? 








M. Bosisto, the well-known composer, and conductor at the 
Cremorne Gardens, has gained the prize for the dance music in 
the competition which took place last week at the Concorde 
Musicale at Paris. 

Sienor Vern has been created, by his Majesty the Emperor 
of the French, an officer of the Legion of Honour. 

Ronconi.—The celebrated barytone, Georgio Ronconi, at the 
close of his late engagement at Grenada, distributed thirty 
thousand reals among the poor of the town. On his way to 
St. Petersburgh, where he is engaged for -the winter, he 
appeared one night at Cadiz, in Maria di Rohan, and achieved an 
immense success, 

Mapame Pteyet has arrived in Paris, and is engaged to play 
this week at the Salle Herz. 

Racue at New Yorx.—Mademoiselle Rachel has made her 
appearance at New York in Les Horaces,and been received with 
enthusiasm. Some of Jonathan’s criticisms upon the acting of 
the great French artist are curious specimens of what is generally 
termed “fine writing.” Here is a srocienen from the columns 
of a journal which maintains, and deservedly, an intellectual 
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position.in. the great go-a-head city :~+“ But the paramount power 
The, wields rap that, from the, moment she enters on the stage, 
we cannot let our eyes; leave her.for anjinstant., It is an inde- 
seribable fascination., We, feel that every movement, every 
gesture, even her very breathing, is replete with some thought 
which we fear to lose if she passes from us. Yet so rapid is her 
movement, so intent is she ‘in losing ‘as little time as possible 
with what is insignificant, and concentrating her whole soul upon 
rendering with utmost. intensity what is of moment, that, 
while we see, those strange eyes at one moment, darkening with 
almost a graceful coquetry, as if to cover some of the superfluous 
words the poet puts into her mouth, again lit up with a dazzling, 
pierci and look on that mouth, so eloquent in its silence 
and so imperious in its utterance, we feel a certain strange sense 
of mystery come over us, and realise ‘that we are in the presence 
of a truly artist, one stamped by the finger-mark of genius 
aS &, ian whose very breath is of classic fragrance, and 
whose very robe is full of thrilling folds.” 

Sr. Ma: ’s Cavrcn,, City. Roap.—A full cathedral choir 
has been vcatablished at this church, consisting of fifteen cho- 


risters from the Sacred Harmonic Societies, and a proportionate 
number'of boys. The prayers are intoned and the responses 
throughout the service'chanted, as at the cathedrals. Friday 


se’nnight, being’ the festival of St. Matthew, the chureh was’ de- 
corated and an evening service given, at’ which Dr. Elvey’s 
anthem, “In that,day,”. was performed. St. Matthew’s church 
is of recent erection, and is amongst, the first—if not the ver 
at wher or district church, in London which have adopte 
the full cathedral service. The organ, a splendid one, by Messrs. 
Gray and Davidson, is placed beside the chancel, and the choir 
is under the direction of Mr.’ Wesley. - : , 

Cuacun a son GoutSir Sydney Smith, it is well known, 
was not very, impressible to sweet sounds. Talking of monster 
concerts and the sacred ‘performances at, Exeter Hall, he said, 
“Music for such a pes of time—unless under sentence of a 
jury—I will not submit to. Nothing can be more disgusting 
than an oratorio, How absurd to see five hundred people 
fiddling like’ madmen about the Israelites in the ‘Red Sea.” 
Charles Lamb, who was nervously susceptible of sounds, ence, 
when tortured by the rat-tat-tat ofa carpenter's hammer, ¢x- 
claimed, “Even these unconnected and unset sounds are better 
than the measured malice of music,” 





Haymarket Tuearre.——Miss Blanche: Fang, has been main- 
taining her popularity by the ormance of Roxilana in, Zhe 
Sultan. This piece has As laid aside since, the time. of Mrs. 
Jordan, whose inimitable acting alone is said to have kept it on 
the stage. | Miss Fane contrived to elicit some sparks of humour 
from the’ fair slave’s' pert and pointless ‘volubility;’ and’ for 
the rest, 

“Tf to her share some ‘female errors fall, 
Look in her!face, and you'll forget them alk” 


Her eastern costume was particularly eons Miss Fane 
was as well. received as: before, and seems/now +0 have succeeded 
in dividing attention with the Terpsichorean grace-—Perea Nena. 

Surrgy Tasatre—On, Monday -se’nnight, Messrs. Shepherd 


and Creswick commenced their winter season. :. Fresh painting |) 


and decoration, added to a new.and brilliantly-coloured drop- 
scene, have renovated the appearance .of the theatre.’ There 
have been. several. debutants; . Mr... Oreswick has: long 
needed an. efficient, tragedian to second: .and. support him, 
and he has at last lighted upon. one in Mr. Rickards, who— 
barring a few provincial habits—made a very effective Julian 
St. Pierre in Wife. Miss Marriott—another first appearance 
—played Marian, and though not so successful as the gentleman, 
is a Sirius in comparison to’ the amall “stars” that have been, 
from time to time, endeavouring to shed, their rays over the 
Surrey hemisphere, ‘ This. lady promises, with time and expe- 
rience, to prove an important acquisition to the establishment. 
Mr. McVickers, the American actor, is of the school of Joshua 
Silsbee, the Yankee popularity of four years ago.| The, new 
piece, Sam Pateh, is-merely a vehicle to enable Mr. McVickers 
to make the audience laugh, in which he certainly succeeded, _ 








MUSICAL FESTIVALS. 
(From the Sunday Times.) 


The two Festivals, at Hereford and Birmingham, just con- 
cluded, afford us an opportunity of saying something about the 
importance of such meetings in general, and the means required 
for their continuance. In any point of view, a provincial festival 
is an important affair. It is a week of magnificent music, of rare 
gaiety and excitement, of much gain to hotels, and some little, 
perhaps, to innkeepers, and of profit to the special charities of the 
occasion, more or less, as the management has been better or 
worse. At all events, it is one of those holiday times much 
looked forward to,and keenly enjoyed when they arrive, which— 
and the more that they come but once in three years—we should 
much ‘regret to see fall into disuse. But vastly pleasant as is 
all this kind of thing, there is a much higher purpose served by 
the triennial festival, than the mere sociable enlivenment of 
a town. Its really important function is, to keep alive that love 
for the truly great in music, which the long residence of Hindel in 
this country did so much to establish, but which, also, is now 
assailed by every temptation of which the meretricious and 
ephemeral styles of art are capable. Formerly the midland 
and northern districts of England were thickly planted with 
choral and instrumental societies, wholly unselfish in their 
object, purely delighting in the practice of all the best music, 
and, in giving their periodical concerts, seeking no pecuniary 
return for their labours, save what might be necessary to cover 
the expenses of their meetings. These societies, though still 
existing, are—especially in the smaller towns—but a shadow 
of their former selves. The “touring” parties of the London- 
ers have done their best to supplant them, with precisely 
the most dangerous kind of commodity—namely, a better 
performance of far worse music. The madames and sig- 
nors who'scour the provinces, on the strength of a few 
stale Italian cavatinas and duets, with a jingling piano- 
forte accompaniment, exercise an influence not possessed by 
the local societies, with a plain Mr. at their head, though they 
collect a respectable band and chorus, and announce Blijah or 
Israel in Egypt. The provincial townsfolk, though horribly 
jealous of any meddling with their municipal affairs, and having 
a thorough and hearty dread of centralisation in any other shape, 
appear, when music is concerned, to prefer a rechauffée of the 
stale dishes of a London season, served up neither hot nor in 
good style, to any home efforts, however exalting or meritorious 
their character. It is not our business to dictate how people 
should spend their money about matters of amusement. If a 
man chances to prefer trash richly garnished to wholesome food 
au naturel, he must have it. But the consequence of this peculiar 
taste undoubtedly is a decline in these local societies, which once 
so much flourished, and the importance of which to music in 
general cannot, we are ern be too highly estimated. At 
present, they are mainly sustained by the periodical recurrence 
of the festivals, the choral department of which could scarcely 
be otherwise supplied ; and it is not too much to fear that,should 
any continued ill fortune extinguish these great music meetings, 
their fate would but anticipate that of the small local societies 
throughout the provinces. 

The splendid results at Birmingham—to say nothing of the 
‘ diminished loss’ at Hereford—would seem to justify the hope, 
rather than fear, for the continuance of musical festivals; yet 
these may prove exceptional cases, not too much to be relied on. 
It is certain, at least, that the general number of these triennial 
celebrations has greatly diminished. York used to be famed 
for the excellence of its music-meetings. The last, however, 
took place in 1832, and there is no prospect of their recommence- 
ment—at least in the life-time of the present dean. After a ve 
long cessation, Liverpool has resumed festival operations this 

ear, on the occasion of opening St. George’s Hall, but with such 
ill-success as to render a repetition of the experiment but too 
doubtful. Manchester, again—one of the most musical towns in 
the kingdom—has been without its usual festival for years, and 
shows no note of preparation for its re-establishment. Derby 
and Chester, also, were among the triennial seats of these gather- 


ings, but have long since retired from the list, Besides these 
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places, where festivals had a regular occurrence, several towns 
of minor importance used occasionally to venture on musical per- 
formances of great magnitude, but—with the exception, perhaps 
of Hull—have wholly discontinued the attempt. At por 
the only festivals, the occurrence of which can be at all relie 

on, are those of Birmingham, Norwich, and the “meeting of the 
three choirs” of Worcester, Hereford, and Gloucester. For 
this extraordinary and lamentable falling-off there are two 
reasons, the first and most important of which is pecuniary ill- 
success. In the matter of profit, Birmingham has invariably 
held the first rank throughout the kingdom, a result secured by 
the size and convenience of the Town Hall, the spirited 7. 
ment of the committee, and the general reputation of the 
performances. At Norwich, the festivals have been generally, 
though not extensively, remunerative; while the “meet- 
ings of the three choirs” have notoriously been sustained 
for years by the public spirit of the stewards, who, in 
order to preserve to the charity the advantages of the “col- 
lections,” have been content to make up the heavy deficiency 
by which the sale of tickets falls short of the expenses. Pecu- 
niary loss, though the general, has not been the sole agent in 
diminishing the number of our provincial festivals. After the 
last meeting at York, the dean declared that he would never 
again permit his cathedral to be desecrated by musical 08 
formances, to which people paid for admission; but, probably, 
at that time, had not discovered the superior scandal of simony. 
To be sure, the route taken by the proceeds made much of the 
difference: in the one case, the profit went to various characters, 
in the other, entirely into the pocket of the chapter. Doubtless, 
this clerical jealousy of any more powerful stimulant to alms- 
giving than preaching has had much influence in the suppression 
of many others of the extinct festivals. It is notorious that, 
both in Birmingham and Norwich, the festivals are invariably 
made objects of the fiercest invective by a certain section of 
the clergy. Although in neither place are the performances 
given in a sacred edifice, they are assailed, for weeks before 
they commence, with every species of priestly denunciation 
that is likely to deter the timid from taking part, both in 
the good they do and the pleasure they confer. For this 
most unnatural evil there is no remedy but perseverance. 
Sensible people will speedily discover that there is quite as 
little harm in good music as in bad preaching, and will exercise 
a very excusable preference in patronising the former; as for 
the rest of the world, they may be safely left to seek their own 
welfare, temporal and eternal, after their own fashion. 

The pecuniary uncertainties of these festivals, however, can 
be more clearly dealt with, and must be met by a more eco- 
nomical expenditure. This must not. be done, however, in 
any way that will affect the large musical aim of the per- 
formances. Nota voice must be spared from the chorus, not 
a fiddle less must appear in the orchestra. The saving must 
be effected by a determined resistance to the exorbitant de- 
mands of some of the principal singers. The payment of 
three or four hundred pounds to any person, no matter of 
what name or reputation, for singing on one of these occasions 
is sheer folly, and, indeed, something worse. No one person 
can be, commercially speaking, worth such a price, and to pay it 
is merely to tempt the certainty of pecuniary loss, and, at the 
same time, to perpetuate the evil practice of extravagantly 
rewarding one species of talent to the detriment of others quite 
as important. The failure at Liverpool was mainly owing to this 
absurd prodigality ; and, in most other similar cases, the relation 
of cause and effect is just as clearly traceable. At Hereford, Wor- 
cester, and Gloucester, as already stated, the stewards are accus- 
tomed to submit to a “call” varying from 50/.to 100/.each, because 
the sale of tickets never covers the expenditure, and because the 
capitulars of these cities permit the use of their cathedrals solely 
on condition that the “collections” made in the buildings are 
handed over intact to their charities. But an end must come to this 
kind of thing. Sooner or later, people will grow tired of the honour 
of a “stewardship,” with the attached responsibility of giving 
large musical performances merely to fatten a class of charities 
which, with a proper management of church property, would be 
wholly unnecessary, With this invariable loss, imposed as a tax 








on the liberality of the neighbouring it is by no means 
improbable thes the “meetings of the tBree shoire™ may 


the number of the extinct festivale—thus 
become among the n ving 
like manage- 


but Birmingham and Norwich in a state of 

There can be no doubt that, with firm and busin 

ment, the music meetings now in being may be profitably sustained, 
and, also, that others verry be resuscitated with “ih f prospect 
of success. All this should be looked to in time, for it is, we are 
convinced, impossible to overrate the value of these provincial 
gatherings in a musical point of view. 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


ITINERANT MUSICSELLERS. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Srr,—The Professor” is really such a “ terrible Turk” that there is 
no pleasing him any how. He first finds fault with his “friend” (see 
Mus. World No. 33) for giving his pupils the benefit of his lucubra- 
tions, and then falls foul of me use I choose to let mine remain in 
modest obscurity. I ought, however, to feel extremely grateful for all 
the rare qualifications with which he has endowed me; but there is one 
virtue to which I am afraid I have no sort of claim whatever, viz.: the 
ability to refuse a good bargain when it falls in my way. He makes me 
turn a deaf ear to the entreaties of the publishers to buy their wares at 
my own price! I can only say that whem they offer such # boon, I shall 
not be slow to avail myself of their unprecedented liberality. 

The “ Professor,” I am sorry to say, has lost his equanimity, and 
exhibited a large amount of bad temper, because I ventured to point 
out two or three slips of the pen, which, probably, he had overlooked 
in the hurry of composition. Now, as I am a simple-minded indivi- 
dual, and pretend to none of the “ brilliancy” for which he gives me 
credit, I very naturally interpreted the passages in question in a com- 
mon-sense way. I am sure I had no intention of quibbling, much less 
of perpetrating puns, and yet it would seem that my application of an 
old adage has “cut him to the quick!” ’ 

The “ Professor” has taken a vast deal of pains to expound the so- 
called quibbles. I am quite content, however, to abide by the decision 
of your readers as to how far I was justified in putting such @ con- 
struétion on the passages. My antagonist complains that I did not 
quote his words. I shall remedy that omission now, that your readers 
may have the opportunity of appreciating their “ unmistakeable plain- 
ness.” 

Quotation No.1: “The teacher should follow the example of the 
physician who has long since ceased to be an apothecary. Since he has 
thrown over the trade of dealing in drugs,” &. Here, it is to be 
observed, is no mention of “ medical practitioner,” “ doctor,” or any- 
thing else to lead an ordinary reader to suppose the writer meant other- 
wise than simply physician, 

Quotation No. 2: “Poor silversmiths.” The “Professor” says he 
spoke of them “in a tone of commiseration.” Well, I wont give your 
readers the trouble to examine this point, as I might have fallen into 
a slight error from my habit of giving things their literal meaning. 
I shall, therefore, proceed to— 

Quotation to No.3: The “ Professor” in expounding quibble the 
third, says: “I spoke of the music which the master sells to his pupils 
without intending it to be played, as ‘like the razors’—the iuference 
being that both are meant for sale not use.” I shall not stop to inquire 
how far this agrees with his remark, that the remainder is “ for prac- 
tice during the holidays ;” neither will I attempt to define the differ- 
ence between practice and playing : it will be sufficient for me to quote 
the disputed passage, which is as follows: ‘It is nt to the dis- 
appointed parents that the surplus music was not intended for use 
(like the razors), but was only a piece of ‘sharp practice,” &. Your 
readers will now be able to estimate the relative value of the “ Profes- 
sor’s” gloss and my readings. 

So much, then, for the three “contemptible quibbles.” I have only 
to add, that I am “tradesman” enough to understand the value of 
time, and I must, therefore, decline continuing the discussion on its 
present footing. When the “ Professor” feels himself co t to 
answer the arguments I brought forward in my first letter, shall be 
happy to go on with the correspondence, Bi Sieg Free no doubt, I shall 
be able to furnish him with a “Rowland” for his “Oliver.” 

A TzacnEn or Founrssw YEARS STANDING, 


P.S.—I take this opportunity of thanking Mr. Crane for his hig! 
interesting cate Ades wale Mocdtin ahanoad 
for organists were such churchwardens more numerous, 
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FESTIVAL OF THE THREE CHOIRS. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir,—Prior to the recent Hereford Festival, you very justly blamed 
the authorities of that meeting for instituting comparisons in their 
own favour over Birmingham. A number of the Atheneum London 
Journal has just fallen into my hands, in which the writer, not content 
with lauding the Birmingham meeting in general, and Mr. Costa’s 
Oratorio, or Divtocdens, ta particular, up to the skies, speaks disparagingly 
of the Three Choirs, and, in so doing, has certainly been mistaken, or 
has. received wrong information. He speaks of these meetings as 
becoming “smaller and smaller, less and leas satisfactory,” &c. Now, 
such is not the case, and, in confirmation of my statement, I subjoin 
the number of tickets sold in the following years, by which it will be 
seen that, far from decreasing in popularity, they have considerably 
improved their position. 

Number of Tickets sold: 

GLOUCESTER, 
1829...4147 


WORCESTRR. 
1836.,.4171§ 
1841...5357 1851..,5529 1849,,.2771 
1852...8422 1854...7192 1855...4126 

In the Musical World of September the 1st, you gave the statistics 
of the collections, by which it will be seen that they have, on the whole, 
presented a satisfactory appearance, especially at Gloucester, where 
they were generally the least of the Three Choirs, From 1841, there 
has been a steady increase: in that year £642 18s..6d. was received at 
the doors; and in 1843, £917 18s. 6d. was the amount by which the 
Charity benefitted. 

Moreover it must be taken into consideration, that of late years 
the stewards have considerably added to the expenses by augmenting 
the band and chorus very materially, and by engaging the first avail- 
able talent, vocal and instrumental. 

If another proof were wanting of the increasing popularity of our 
triennial meetings, it is to be found in this fact, that whereas some few 
years since it was with the greatest difficulty that half a dozen stewards 
could be procured, and they only came forward at the eleventh hour to 
save the Festivals from dying a natural death, such was the confidence 
entertained of the future success of the Gloucester Festival, that 
within two or three months after the last meeting of 1853, more than 
twenty gentlemen voluntarily came forward to undertake the responsi- 
bilities of office for 1856. I should think this is pretty conclusive 
evidence that our Festivals are not becoming “ smaller and smaller, and 
less and less satisfactory.” 

Gloucester, Sept. 27, 1855. 


HEREFORD. 
1846...2100 


Your own CORRESPONDENT. 





Mr. Gustavus V. Brooke in AvsrratiaA—Our distant 
friends interested in theatrical matters, will doubtless be anxious 
to learn the result of Mr. Gustavus V. Brooke’s professional 
visit to the — His reception has been enthusiastic, and 
his success complete, as regards the high estimation in which his 
eminent abilities are held here. We fear, however; that in a 
financial — of view, the speculation into’ which Mr. Brooke 
and Mr. Coppin entered in England will scarcely prove a profit- 
able one. Arriving in Sydney ata time when at our two 
theatres effective companies were engaged at considerable ex- 
pense, the addition of Mr. Coppin’s corps dramatique was one 
which could not be sustained with any reasonable hope of profit. 
The raising of the prices, too, has not been attended with favour. 
The furor which arose when Miss Catherine Hayes arrived here 
is not likely to be renewed for some time; be the new arrivals 
of even more than ordinary celebrity. Whilst this may be re- 
gretted by lovers of the liberal arts, it is to be accounted for on 
various grounds, As the friends of Mr. Brooke have called atten- 
tion, in terms of disappointment, to the prospect of his visit to 
our shores not proving a profitable one, we have adverted to 
it; but at the same time repeat the high opinion which we enter- 
tain of his great talent.—Sydney Morning Herald. 

Bucwargest.—There is to be an Italian opera company here 
this winter. Meyerbeer’s Ztoile du Nord, with the recitatives 
composed for the Royal Italian Opera, London, is to be one of 
the novelties produced. 

ScHAFFHAUsenN—Herr Carl Keller, well-known throughout 
Germany as a lieder composer, died lately at the advanced age of 
seventy-one. 

,Gratz.—Santa Chiara, Les Vépres Siciliennes, Tannhiuser, and 
L’ Etoile du Nord will shortly be produced. 





OPERA AND DRAMA. 


BY RICHARD WAGNER. 
(Continued from page 610.) 
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PART IL 


Cuapter VI. 


TuE miracle of the poetic work is distinguished from that of 
the religious dogma, inasmuch as it does not, like the latter, sus- 
pend the nature of things, but, on the contrary, renders it in- 


ys to the feelings, 

he Jewish-Christian miracle destroyed the connection of 
natural events, in order that it might cause the Divine will to 
aoe as placed above Nature. There was not anything at all 
like a more extended connection invented in it, for the purpose 
of its ae by the involuntary feelings, but it was em- 
ployed entirely for itself alone: people demanded it, as a proof 
of superhuman power, from Him who announced himself to be 
of divine origin, and in whom they would not believe until he 
had proved himself, before the material eyes of mankind, the 
Lord of Nature, that is to say, able, at will, to change the natural 
order of things. This kind of miracle was, consequently, required 
of one whom, of himself and from his own natural acts, people 
did not accept as true, but whom they determined to believe 
only when he effected something incredible, and unintelligible. 
The fundamental denial of the understanding, was, therefore, 
something imperiously presupposed by him who demanded as 
well as by him who performed the miracle, while, on the other 
hand, absolute faith was what was required by the latter and 
granted by the former. 

The poetizing understanding, however, cares nothing—for the 
impression produced by its communication—about faith, but 
merely about the wnderstanding of the feelings. The object is to 
represent a wide range of connected natural facts, in a picture 
that shall be quickly intelligible, and this picture must, there- 
fore, be one corresponding in such a manner to the facts, that 
the involuntary feelings shall receive it without repugnance, and 
without being first required to give an interpretation of it, while, 
on the other hand, the characteristic feature of the dogmatic 
miracle consists precisely in its imperiously subjecting beneath 
its yoke, by the manifest impossibility of explaining it, the 
understanding which involuntarily seeks an explanation, and its 
looking for its effect in this very subjection. The dogmatic 
miracle is, therefore, as ill-adapted for the purposes of Art, as 
the poetized miracle is the highest and most necessary produc- 
tion of the artistic faculty of contemplation and representation. 

If we represent to ourselves more clearly the course pursued 
by the poet in the creation of his miracle, we perceive, in the 
first place, that, in order to be enabled to represent, in an intel- 
ligible survey, a wide and connected range of actions reciprocal 
pre-supposing one another, he must compress them into sue 
we pats that, even at the most cursory glance, they shall 
ose nothing of the fulness of their purport. A [mere abridg- 
ment or rejection of less important points of action, would, of 
itself, merely distort the a retained, since these latter, 
being stronger, can only justified for the feelings as an 
increased effect arising from the less important ones. The points 
rejected for the sake of rendering the poetic space easily per- 
ceptible, must, therefore, be even transferred to the principal 
= retained, that is to say: they must, in some manner 

nowable by the feelings, be contained in the said Leone <9 
points. The only reason, however, why the feelings cannot 

ense with them, is because they need, for the compre- 
hens of the principal action, to experience, also, the causes 
from which the latter sprang, and which were manifested 
in the less important points before-mentioned. The culminating 
point of an action is of itself a moment flitting quick! 
past, and which, as a simple fact, is without dgetbciast, 


‘ 


directly it does not appear caused by views, which, of them- 
selves, enlist our sympathies; the ror of such points 
ty of justifying 


must deprive the poet of all capa) ing them 
to our feelings, for it is precisely this justification, the represen- 
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tation of the motives, which has to occupy the space of the work 
of art, that would be altogether thrown away, if filled with a 
mass of unjustifiable points of action. 

In the interest of intelligibility, the poet has, therefore, so to 
limit the points of the action as to gain the space necessary to 
enable him to account fully for those retained: all the motives, 
contained in the points rejected, he must introduce into the 
motives for the principal action, in such a manner that the latter 
may not appear isolated, because, if isolated, it would also pre- 
suppose its especial points of action—the very ones that have 
been rejected ; these must, on the contrary, be so contained in 
the principal motive as not to split it up into various parts, but 
to strengthen it as a whole. This strengthening of the motive, 
however, presupposes, further, the strengthening of the point of 
action, which is, of itself, only the suitable expression of the 
motive. A strong motive cannot be expressed in a weak point 
of action, for both the action and the motive would be thereby 
rendered unintelligible. 

In order, consequently, to exhibit the principal point strength- 
ened by the adoption of all the motives, which in ordinary life are 
only expressed in a great number of points of action, the action 
conditional upon it must, also, be strengthened, mighty, and, in its 
unity, more comprehensive than it would be if produced by 
ordinary life, in which precisely the same action occurs, only in 
connection with a number of secondary actions, in a wider space 
and: more extended period of time. The poet who compresses 
not merely these actions, but the more extended time and space 
as well, for the benefit of a clearly perceptible comprehension of 
them, has not simply to cut down, but to condense their whole 
essential purport ; but the condensed form of actual life is only 
to be understood by the latter when—placed in contrast with it— 
it appears to it as enlarged, strengthened, and unusual. In his 
over-active absence of mind with regard to time and space, man 
is precisely unable to understand his own activity of life ; the 
picture of this activity compressed for the understanding 
reaches him, however, in the shape created by the poet for con- 
templation, a picture in which this activity is condensed to a 
point of the greatest strength, which, in itself, certainly appears 
unusual and wonderful, but contains its unusual and wonderful 
character exclusively in itself, and is viewed by the spectator in 
no wise as a miracle, but asa most intelligible representation of 
the reality. 

By means of this miracle, however, the poet is capable of re- 
presenting the most immeasurable ranges of connected subjects 
in the most intelligible unity. He has only to render more 
strong the qualities of his figures, the greater and the more com- 
prehensive the connection he wishes .to represent; he will, also, 
condense, from the most comprehensive expansion, to the most 
wondrous proportions, space and time, in order to make them 
correspond to the movements ofthe figures—and will thus make 
the qualities of endlessly dispersed points of space and time the 
purport of an enhanced quality, just as he collects the scattered 
motives into the principal one, and enhance the expression of this 
quality, just as he strengthened the action through the motive 
in question. Even the most unusual shapes, which the poet has 
to exhibit in this course of proceeding, will in truth never be 
unnatural, because, in them, the essential attributes of Nature 
are not distorted, but the expressions of her only comprehended 
in a picture which is taken in at a glance, and which alone is 
intelligible to the artistic man. The poetical boldness, which 
comprehends the expressions of Nature in a picture of this 
description, can precisely be first our own successfully, for the 
very reason that through experience, we are enlightened as to the 
' essential attributes of Nature. 

As long as the phenomena of Nature were merely an object of 
the fancy of man, the power of the human imagination neces- 
sarily remained in subjection to them ; their apparently essen- 
tial attributes swayed and determined it even in the contem- 
plation of the phenomena of the human world in such a manner, 
that they deduced the unexplicable—that is, the unexplained— 
in that world, from the arbitrary decision of a supernatural and 
superhuman power, which finally suspended both Nature and 
Man as well, in the miracle. As a reaction against the belief in 
miracles, the rationally prosaic: demand: asserted its right 











with the poet, to renounce miracles even for poetry, and this 
happened at the period when the natural phenomena, previously 
viewed only with the eye of fancy, were made the objects of the 
operations of the scientific understanding. But even the scien- 
tific understanding had no clear idea of the essential attributes 
of these phenomena, as long as it thought it could represent 
them intelligibly only by the anatomical exposure of all their 
inward details; we had not attained certainty with regard to 
them, until we recognised Nature as a living organisation, and 
not as a system of mechanism constructed on purpose ; until we 
perceived clearly that she was not created, but is herself the 
principle always springing afresh into being;* that she contained 
in herself, at the same time, the procreative and the producing 
principle, as male and female; that space and time, by which 
we supposed her to be surrounded, were merely abstractions of 
her reality ; and that, furthermore, we can be satisfied generally 
with this knowledge, because, for its confirmation, we no longer 
require to assure ourselves, by mathematical calculation, of the 
most distant realms of space, since, in our immediate proximity 
and the least important phenomenon of Nature, we are able to 
discover proofs of what is capable of being adduced to us from 
the remotest distance only for the confirmation of our knowledge 
of her. Since then, we know also that we are to enjoy Nature, 
because we can enjoy her; that is to say, are capable of enjoying 
her. The most reasonable enjoyment of Nature, however, is that 
which satisfies our wniversal capability of enjoyment; in the 
universality of the human organs of conception and in the 
highest enhancement of their capability of enjoyment, alone, lies 
the standard by which man has to enjoy, and the artist, who 
deals out this highest capability of enjoyment, has, therefore, to 
take from this standard alone that, also, of those phenomena 
which he wishes to communicate to man, and this needs to be 
regulated by the ey arg o of Nature in her phenomena, only 
in so far as they have to correspond to the purport of their 
essential attributes, which the poet, by increasing and strengthen- 
ing, does not distort, but—precisely in his expression—merely 
compresses to the standard which corresponds to that of the 
highest human yearning after the comprehension of a connection 
of the greatest kind. It was precisely the fullest understanding 
of the essential attributes of Nature which first rendered it 
possible for the poet to introduce her phenomena to us in won- 
drous shape, for only in this shape will they, as conditions of 
enhanced human actions, be intelligible to us. f 

The understanding alone sees nature in her actual reality, and 
separates her into her minutest parts ; if it wishes to represent 
to itself these parts in their lifelike organic connection, the 
calmness of its contemplation is put to flight by a greater and 
greater state of excitement of the mind, which finally remain, 
only as a frame of feeling. ; 

In this state, man unconsciously again refers Nature to him- 
self, for it was precisely his individual human feeling which 
caused him to: be in a state,in which he experienced Nature 
according to acertain impression. In the most agitated state 
of his feelings, he perceives in Nature a sympathising entity, 
for she then, in truth, in the character of her phenomena, most 
inevitably decides that of the state of the human mind. It 
is only in a perfectly egotistical coldness of the understand- 
ing that man is capable of avoiding her immediate influence 
—although he must even then say to himself that it still 
determines him. In great excitement, however, chance exists 
no longer for man in his meeting with the natural phe- 
nomena ; the expressions of Nature, which out of a well-founded 
organic connected series of phenomena come in contact with our 
ordinary life with seeming capriciousness, are regarded by .us, 
when in an indifferent, or egotistically biassed frame of mind, in 
which we have either not the wish or the time to reflect 
upon their foundation in a natural connection, as chance, 
which, according to the aim of our human pone, we 
strive to turn to account as favourable, or ward off as 
unfavourable. The man who is deeply moved on suddenly 
turning from his inward mood of mind to surrounding 
Nature, finds, according to the mapner of her manifestation, 








_ *Das immer Werdende. 
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‘either increased nourishment, or an excitement that will 
change the character of what he then experiences. By 
whatever he feels himself in this way ruled or supported, to that 
does he give a great power, precisely in the proportion that he 
is in a great mood. The especial connection which he himself 
experiences with Nature, he involuntarily feels expressed in a 
great connection of her phenomena—then present—with himself 
and with his mood of mind; his mood of mind nourished or 
transformed by means of them, he recognises again in Nature, 
whom he thus, in her mightiest expressions, refers to himself, as 
he feels himself decided by her. In this great reciprocal influ- 
ence experienced by him, the phenomena of Nature press for- 
ward, before his feelings, into a definite shape, to which he attri- 
butes an individual sentiment, corresponding to the impression 
it produced upon him, and to his own frame of mind, and lastly, 
also, organs—intelligible to him—for uttering this sentiment. 
He then speaks with Nature, who answers him. 

Does he not, in a conversation of this kind, understand Nature 
better than he who observes her through a microscope? What 
does the latter understand of her except what he does not re- 
quire to understand? Everyone, however, learns from her what 
is necessary in the highest state of excitement of his being, in 
which he understands her according to an endlessly great scope, 
and, in fact, ina manner in which the most comprehensive under- 
standing is not able to picture her. It is here that man loves 
Nature; he ennobles and raises her to the rank of an interested 
sympathiser in the highest frame of mind of men, whose phy- 
sical existence she unconsciously presupposed out of herself. 

If, now, we would accurately define the work produced by the 
poet, to the utmost imaginable limit of his capability, we must 
call it : the newly-invented mythos, justified by the clearest human 
consciousness ; corresponding to the ever-present views of life; and 
offered to us, in the Drama, in the most intelligible representation. 

We have still to ask ourselves by what means of expression 
this mythos is to be represented most intelligibly in the drama, 
and, for this purpose, must go back to that point of the whole 
work of art, which, in conformity with its essential attributes, 
it presupposes, and which is the necessary justification of the 
action by its motives, for which the poetising understandin 
turns to the involuntary feelings, on whose conmanuaieat 
sympathy the intelligence of it is to be founded. We have seen 
that the condensation, necessary for the practical understanding, 
of the manifold points of action, immeasurably wide-spreading 
in actual reality, was conditional upon the yearning of the poet to 
represent a great connected range of the phenomena of human 

ife, from which alone the necessity of these phenomena can be 


comprehended. He could only effect this condensation, inorder to. 


satisfy his principal aim, by including in the motives of the 
points of the action intended for actual representation, all those 
motives on which the rejected points of action were based, and 
by justifying this inclusion, to the feelings, by causing it to ap- 
pear as a strengthening of the principal motives, which, out of 
themselves, presupposed again a strengthening of the points of 
action nding to them. We have seen, lastly, that this 
strengthening of the point of action could only be attained by 
heightening it above the usual human standard, by the conden- 
sation of the miracle—which perfectly corresponded to human 
Nature, but enhanced its qe: y a force of excitement, 
unattainable in ordinary life—of the miracle, which shall not 
lie beyond the limits of life, but shall simply stand forth 
80 prominently, as to make itself recognizable above the ordi- 
nary course of things—and we have now only to attain a clear 
idea as to what constitute the strengthening of the motives, 
which have to determine the strengthening of the points of 
action. 

* What are thousands of the finest Arabian stallions to their pur- 
chasers, who test them at English horse-markets according to their 
proportions ond their useful qualities, compared to what his steed 
Xanthus was to Achilles, when he warned the latter of his death? 
Verily, I would not change this prophesying horse of the god-like 
runner, for Alexander’s accomplished Bucephalus, who, as is well- 
known, paid the portrait of a horse that Apelles had painted, the 
delicate flattery of neighing at it! 
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What is the meaning, in the sense laid down, of “the 
strengthening of the motives ?” 

It is impossible that this—as we have already seen—can 
mean a heaping-up of the motives, because the latter, without 
the possibility of expression as action, must—even when expli- 
cable—without any justification, prove unintelligible to the feel- 
ings and even to the understanding. When the action is com- 
pressed, many motives can only appear small, capricious, and 
unworthy, and cannot possibly be employed in any other way 
than in the caricature to a great action. The strengthening of 
a motive cannot, therefore, consist in the mere addition to 
it of less important ones, but in the complete merging of 
a great many into the one motive in question. The interest 
peculiar to different persons, at different times, and under 
different circumstances, and, according to these differences, 
assuming an especial form, should—directly these persons, times, 
and circumstances are fundamentally of a typical similarity, 
and of themselves render clear to contemplative consciousness 
an essential form of Nature—become, at a definite time, and 
under definite circumstances, the interest of one person. Every- 
thing outwardly different should, in the interest of this person, 
be raised into something definite, in which, however, the interest 
must be displayed in its greatest and most exhaustive compass. 
This, however, is nothing more nor less than to take from the 
interest every particular and accidental element, and to exhibit 
it, in its full truth, as a necessary, purely human expression 
of feeling. But of such an expression of feeling that 
man is incapable, who. has not yet a clear idea as to 
his necessary interest; whose sensation has not yet found 
the object that forces it to a definite, necessary ex- 
pression, but which, from a number of powerless, accidental, 
unsympathetic outward phenomena, is shivered into small frag- 
ments even in itself. If, however, this powerful phenomenon 
from the outward world approaches him—this phenomenon 
which either affects him so hostilely and strangely, that he 
gathers up all his individuality to repel it, or attracts him with 
such irresistibility that he yearns with all his individuality to 
be merged in it—his interest, also, with the fullest definiteness, 
becomes so comprehensive, that it absorbs and completely con- 
sumes in itself all his other divided and powerless interests. 

The point of this consumption is the act which the poet has to 
prepare, in order to strengthen a motive in such a way that a 
stronger motive of action may be able to spring from it, and this 
preparation is the last work of his increased activity. Up to 
this point, his organ—that of the poetizing understanding—the 
language of words is sufficient for, up to this point, he had to 
exhibit interests, in whose interpretation and fashioning a 
necessary feeling as yet took no part, which were variously in- 
fluenced by given circumstances from without, while nothin 
was effected towards within in such a way that the inwa 
feeling was forced to a necessary activity, not depending upon 
choice, and again determining to without, There, the under- 
standing still ordered matters—the understanding, which still 
combined, separated into details, or joined this or that detail to 
each other, in this or that way; but here it had not to represent 
immediately, but to depict, to make comparisons, and render 
things intelligible by means of others of a similar kind—and, for 
this purpose, his organ, the language of words, was not alone 
sufficient, but was the only one by which he could make himself 
understood. But where that which has been prepared by him 
shall really spring into being; and where he wants no longer to 
separate and compare, but to allow to manifest itself the prin- 
ciple which negatives all choice, and, on the other hand, that 
which exhibits itself as self-defined and unconditional, as well as 
the decisive motive, raised to decisive strength, in the expression 
of a necessary and imperious feeling—he can no longer effect 
anything with the language of words, which merel, describes 
and implies, unless he herghtens it, as he has heightened the 
motive, andthis he can do only by casting it in the /anguage of tune. 


(To be continued.) 





Arx-na-Caarette.—Herr Ernst gave two concerts, which 
were excellently attended, last month. 
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ALLEGRIS MISERERE. 


Grecorio ALLEGRI, who appears to have been a dignitary of 
the church, being styled the Reverend, was a native of Rome. 
The precise date of his birth is unknown, but must have taken 
place either the latter end of the sixteenth century, or the 
beginning of the seventeenth, as he was admitted into the Pope’s 
Chapel in 1629, as a counter-tenor. He was of the family of 
Correggio, the celebrated painter—who also bore the name of 
Allegri—and received his musical education from the famous 
Nanini, who was contemporary with Palestrina. His vocal 
abilities were not of a first-rate order, but he was accounted an 
admirable master of harmony. Joined te this, he bore an excel- 
lent character for benevolence. It is said, his dvor was daily 
crowded by the poor and needy, who never went away unre- 
lieved; besides which he made a practice of visiting the prisons, 
in order to bestow his alms on distressed and deserving objects. 

Among the compositions of Allegri, which were chiefly con- 
fined to the Church, is the celebrated Miserére, performed in the 
Sistine Chapel at Rome, on the Wednesday ‘and Friday in 
Passion Week, being, on account of its excellence, reserved for 
the most solemn occasions. The Miserére is composed in five 
parts, viz. lst and 2nd sopranos, alto, tenor, and bass, and is 
written in the key of G minor. In construction it is of great 
simplicity, and its appearance does not convey any great intel- 
ligence of the wonderful impression made by it, when performed 
in the Pope’s Chapel. 

The author of a “Tour in Germany,” thus relates the manner 
in which it is performed at Rome, during the solemnities of 
Lent :— 

Allegri’s famed Miserére, as sung at the Sistine Chapel at 
Rome, during Easter, justifies the belief that, for purposes of 
devotion, the unaided human voice is the most impressive of all 
instruments. If such a choir as that of His Holiness could 
always be commanded, the organ itself might be dispensed with. 
This, however, is no fair sample of the powers of vocal sacred 
music, and those who are most alive to the “concord of sweet 
sounds” forget that, in the mixture of feeling produced by a 
scene so imposing as the Sistine Chapel presents on such an oc- 
casion, it is difficult to attribute to the music only its own share 
in the overwhelming effect. The Christian world is in mourn- 
ing ; the throne of the pontiff stript of all its honours and un- 
covered ofits royal canopy, is degraded to the simple elbow chair 
of an aged priest. The pontiff himself, and the congregated 
dignitaries of the church, divested of all earthly pomp, kneel 
before the cross in the unostentatious garb of their religious 
orders. As evening sinks, and the tapers are extinguished one 
after another at different stages of the service, the fading light 
falls dimmer and dimmer on the reverend figures. The pro- 
phets and saints of Michael Angelo look down from the ceiling 
on the pious worshippers beneath, while the living figures of 
his Last Judgment, in every variety of infernal suffering and 
celestial enjoyment, gradually vanish in the gathering shade, as 
if the scene of horror had closed for ever on the one, and the 
other had quitted the darkness of earth for a higher world. Is 
it wonderful that, in such circumstances, such music as that famed 
Miserére, sung by such a choir, should shake the soul even of a 
Calvinist ? 

Although the harmony of the celebrated composition is pure, 
and—for the time it was written—bearing a considerable share 
of ingenuity and a peculiar kind of beauty, yet it owes its repu- 
tation more to the theatrical manner of the performance than to 
the composition itself. The same music is many times repeated 
to different words, and the singers have by tradition certain cus- 
toms and expressions which produce wonderful effects ; such as 
swelling or diminishing the sounds at some particular words, 
and singing entire verses quicker than others. Some of the 
greatest effects produced by this piece may perhaps be attributed 
to the time, place, and solemnity of the ceremonies. The Pope 
and Conclave are all prostrated to the ground, the candles of the 
chapel and the torches of the balustrades are extinguished one 
by one, and the last verse of the psalm is terminated by two 
choirs, the chapel-master beating time slower and slower, and 








the singers diminishing the harmony by little and little toa ° 
perfect point, followed by a profound silence. 

The Miserére is the 51st Psalm, whence Allegri has selected 
part of the Ist, and the whole of the 2nd, 4th, 6th, 8th, 10th, 
12th, 15th, and 18th verses, and concludes with part of the 19th. 
So sacred was this composition at one time held by the Church, 
that the penalty of a copy was almost tantamount to excommu- 
nication ; the thunders of the Vatican being hurled agalnst the 
wretch who dared to disregard its dictates. Padre Martini 
states, that there were never more than three copies made by 
authority, one for the Emperor Leopold, another for the King of 
Portugal, and the third for himself. Respecting the former the 
following anecdote is narrated !— 

“The Emperor Leopold the First, not only a lover and patron 
of music but a good composer himself, ordered his ambassador 
at Rome to entreat the Pope to permit him to have a copy of 
the celebrated Miserére of Allegri, for the use of the Imperial 
Chapel at Vienna, which being granted, a copy was made by the 
Signor Maestro of the Pope's Chapel and sent to the Emperor, 
who had then in his service some of the best singers of the age; 
but, notwithstanding the abilities of the performers, the compo- 
sition was so far from answering the expectations of the Emperor 
and his Court, in the execution, that he concluded the Pope’s 
Maestro di Capella, in order to keep it a mystery, had puta 
trick upon him and sent him another composition. 

“Upon which, in great wrath, he sent an express to his Holi- 
ness with a complaint against the Maestro di Capella, which occa- 
sioned his immediate disgrace and dimissal from the service of the 
Papal Chapel; and in so great a degree was the Pope offended at 
the supposed imposition of his composer, that, for a long time, he 
would neither see him, nor hear his defence; however, at length 
the poor man got one of the Cardinals to plead his cause, and to 
acquaint his Holiness that the style of singing in his Chapel, par- 
ticularly in performing the Miserére, was such as could not be 
expressed by notes, nor taught or transmitted to any other place 
but by example; for which reason the piece in question, though 
faithfully transcribed, must fail in its effect when performed 
elsewhere. 

“ His Holiness did. not understand music, and could hardly 
comprehend how the same notes should sound so differently in 
different places, However, he ordered his Maestro di Capella 
to write down his defence, in order to send it to Vienna, which 
was done, and the Emperor, seeing no other way of gratifying 
his wishes with respect to this composition, begged of the Pope, 
that some of the musicians in the service of his Holiness might 
be sent to Vienna to instruct those in the service of his chapel 
how to perform the Miserére of Allegri.” 

It is well known that the powers of Mozart’s memory were 
truly astonishing, and the manner in which he obtained a copy 
of the Miserére is highly characteristic and amusing. 

When in his fourteenth year, Mozart travelled with his father 
to Rome, and was invited by the Pope to the Quirinal Palace. 
This happened just before Easter. hile in conference with his 
Holiness, he solicited a copy of the Miserére, but was refused in 
consequence of the prohibition. He then asked permission to 
attend the only rehearsal, which was granted to him. On 
quitting the chapel, Mozart spoke not a word, but hastened home 
and wrote down the notes. At the public agian mg, he 
brought his manuscript carefully concealed in his hat, and 
having filled up some omissions and corrected some errors in 
the inner parts, had the satisfaction to know that he possessed a 
complete copy of the treasure thus jealously guarded. When 
afterwards this manuscript was compared with the one sent by 
Pope Pius the Sixth to the Emperor of Germany, there was not 
found the difference of a single note. iggy 
Although Allegri set many parts of the Church service with 
divine simplicity and purity of harmony, yet there does not sppear 
to be a single composition of his, save the Miserére, which has 
wiihstood the ravages of time.* As while he lived he was much 
beloved, so when he died he was deeply lamented. His death 








* Kircher has inserted in his Musurgia, published in 1652, the year in 
which Allegri died, a quartetto of his composition for two violins, tenor 
and bass, 
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occurred on the 18th of February, 1652, and he was buried in the 
Chiesa Nuova, before the Chapel of St. Phillipo Neri, the place 
of interment for the rs of the Pontifical Chapel, upon the 
wall of which is engraved the following epitaph : 
CANTORES PONTIFICII 
NE QUO VIVOS, 
NCORS MELODIA 
 JUNXIT: 
MORTUOS COPORIS, 
DISCORS RESOLUTIO 
DISSOLVERIT : 
HIC UNA CONDI 
VOLUERE,. 
ANNO 1640, 








PROVINCIAL. 


Mancuester.—The concert at the Pomona Gardens, on Satur- 
day, the 15th inst., had for its especial feature the performancs 
of the Royal Artillery Band, and the singing of Miss Cicely 
Nott, the fair and talented protegée of M. Jullien. Miss Cicely 
Nott introduced Jullien’s characteristic and very charming song, 
“The Echo of Lucerne,” and Edward Loder’s popular ballad, 
“There ’s a path by the river,” with great effect. She also san 
“Over the sea,” which fouad few admirers.—The concert ai 
Belle Vue Gardens, the same evening, had, as a counter-attrac- 
tion, the Band of the Coldstream Guards. There were also the 
Accrington Brass Band, the Mopley Saxe-Horn Band, and the 
Belle Vue Brass Band. The vocal department was sustained by 
the Spanish Minstrels, including the bronze-cheeked and dark- 
eyed Senora Marrietta, who so enchanted the audience by 
emphasising “ God save your Queen,” as to elicit a rapturous 
encore. The Senora possesses a powerful voice, well adapted to 
out-of-doors singing. She was encored in two songs. During 
the intervals of the concert, a dwarf-boy, called Admiral Tom 
Thumb, was exhibited. He is stated to be eleven years of age. 
His height is thirty-three inches, and weight only twenty-one 
and-a-half pounds; wonderfully little indeed for a boy of his 
age, when it is considered that, at the Baby-show this week at 

itternsea, the child who won the first prize, four months old, 
weighed only twenty-four pounds. The dwarf was not received 
with unbounded applause. There was an enormous crowd, 
nearly twenty thousand people, present. Both concerts had 
Malakhoff towers, and both towers were taken to the evident 
prey iy of the audience. Sebastopol has proved an immense 
card for all out-of-door plans of amusement. 








FOREIGN. 


Beruin.—At the Royal Operahouse, Madame Nimbs has a 
peared as the Countess in Le Nowe di Figaro, with fs a 
moderate success. Guillaume Tell was to have been penuend, 
on the following evening, for the purpose of introducing to the 
public a new member of the company, Herr Radwaner, in the 
character of Tell, but La Fille du Régiment was substituted, on 
account of a sudden indisposition of Herr Theodor Formes. We 
have, also, had Tancredi, with Mdlle. Johanna Wagner in the 

rincipal part—Herr A. Conradi, formerly Capellmeister at 
ll’s Theatre, has been appointed to the same post at the 
Konigstidtisches Theater, just opened by Herr Wallner.— 
During the visit of the King to Count Flemming’s chateau at 
Buckow, Herr von Bulow played before his Majesty, and was 
afterwards commanded to join the royal party at dinner. 

Cotogng.—Two new compositions, by a young composer, Herr 
F. W. Vogt, for full orchestra, namely: a grand Triumphal 
March, and an overture to Shakspeare’s Othello, were favourably 
received at the last meeting of the Philharmonische Gesellschaft. 
The management of the Theatre Royal, Berlin, has decided that 
the overture shall-be played at all future representations of 
Othello at that establishment.—A grand dinner was given, in the 
Hotel Disch, on the 30th ult., to Herr Roderick Benedix, who, 
after a residence of thirteen years in this city, is about to leave 
for Frankfort-on-the-Maine, where he has been appointed 








manager of the Stadttheater. In the course of the evening, 
Capellmeister Hiller presented him with a valuable goblet, in 
the name of the professors and members of the Eheinische 
Musikschule. 

Ostenp.—Herr Julius Schulhoff is at present stopping here. 





M, VIVIER AT BADEN. 


After the fireworks and the illumination, the concert com- 
menced, 

On this occasion, M. Vivier arrived with his horn; not a false 
Vivier, not a second-hand Vivier, but the true Vivier, the only 
Vivier, in a word, Vivier. The public saluted him with thunders 
of applause before seeing or hearing him; but that was nothing 
to what they did afterwards. 

There are some incredulous persons who assert that M. Vivier 
slightly resembles Schamyl ; they are not sure that he really 
exists, 

“ He is a myth,” say some ; “ He is a symbol,” remark others. 
“Tn ancient times, Theseus was the personification of strength, 
and Pirithoiis of friendship. In the same manner, Vivier is the 
personification of the horn.” 

Now that Paganini is dead, how many people affirm that he 
never lived ! 

It is very certain that this theory has its inviting side, which 
is capable of shaking the most deeply-rooted conviction. 

“Look for your M. Vivier,” persons have said to me, “and 
find him if you can.” ° 

All of a sudden we heard that he was at Constantinople. 

“ A horn-player among the Turks! Is it likely? It is true 
that Schamyl is reported to be in Circassia, but who ever saw 
him ?” 

Another day, there was a rumour that he had just given a 
concert at Moscow, 

Now, every one knows that Moscow was burnt down. 

Later, he was said to be at Smyrna or Liverpool. Why not 
at Quebec or Ispahan ? 

After all, however, Vivier—Vivier, body and bones, the real 
Vivier, alive and kicking, performed on the horn, last Saturday, 
at half-past nine o’clock in the evening, at Baden. Fifty people 
saw him. 

He played very little, but he did play. The only piece he 
played, in the midst of the most profound silence, is entitled 
“La Chasse ;” he composed it for fimself and I doubt if any 
living man but himself could execute it. - 

Formerly, Lucullus dined with Lucullus; at present, Vivier 
works for Vivier. 5 

Any person who has not heard him can form no idea of his 
playing. Tradition stops at it. His horn is not a horn; 
it is an instrument without a name, which sighs like 
a flute or thunders like the trumpets of Jericho. In the 
hands of Vivier, the horn is doubled—trebled. It is 
heard by his side, it is heard in the distance, it is heard here, 
it is heard there—it approaches, retreats, it bursts out, it calls 
upon itself, and it replies—it is the sound and the echo in itself 
alone. 

Old chroniclers speak of fairy-horses, which were always 
running and could never die. M. Vivier makes me believe in 
fairy-horns: his is the soul of the Black Huntsman speaking.— 
Assemblée Nationale. 





Nos Poma Natramus.—The Times’ critic states, that at the dance 
with which the cider aristocracy of Hereford finished their 
musical festival, great, and in fact, impertinent precautions were 
taken to exclude a reporter from the floor. This showed prudence 
if not manners ; for the conversation of the class in question can 
scarcely be up to reporting mark, if it be true that one of 
the ladies patronesses thought it was “very low” to give Mario 
“a song about cider.” Her hearers were puzzled, but at last, an 
unsually acute short-haired Hereford discovered that the ac- 
complished lady had been puzzling over the programme, on 
which was (a little carelessly printed), thus—“ La cidar em 
lamano.”—Punch. 
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Tue Concertina possesses considerable compass, having a greater range 
than the Flute, and (excepting the very highest notes, only used in very 
difficult and elaborate compositions), the same as the Violin. Its tones are 
pure, sweet, and brilliant. It has great power of expression and execu- 
tion; and is capable of producing a gradual increase and decrease of tone, 
not to be surpassed, and rarely equalled, on any other instrument. The 
capacity to play any musie written for the Violin, Flute, ete. (if within 
its compass), with the ability to play music that cannot be attempted on 
any other instrument, enabling the performer to produce harmonies of 
two, three, four, or more parts, or, in fact, any combination of notes. 
These are the characteristic features of this elegant invention. From its 
intonation being always correct (unless when not in repair, which is seldom 
the case, if judiciously used), the tone easy to produce, and the keys lying 
entirely under the command of the fingers, it can be learned with much 
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greater facility than other instruments, On this account it is particularly 
valuable to the amateur. The Concertina may be used as a substitute for 
the Violin or Flute; and from its being the only portable instrument 
having a sustained or continued sound, which ‘conventionalism allows to 
Ladies, its value is materially increased. From these facts, and the facility 
of its acquirement, amateurs are enabled to take a part.in concerted 
music of the highest order, which they would otherwise never have an 
opportunity of doing. Tenor and Bass Concertinas are likewise manu- 
factured, upon which any music written for the Viola or Violoncello may 
be performed. They are frequently combined, and in Quartets, Septets, 
or even in larger numbers, they produce a beautiful effect; and, with 
music expressly arranged for them, a brilliant result is produced, which 
cannot be surpassed by any equal number of other instruments, 









a great objection to all other instruments, List of prices :— 


No. 1, Common Mahogany, in Mahogany Case ose 







Excellent Rosewood, in Mahogany Case 
Best finished ditto, in Rosewood Case ‘i 
Best ditto, highly finished, improved Bellows, 
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This is the cheapest,Concertina that is manufactured. 
is introduced for the purpose of superseding the instrument known as the “German Concertina,” and 
which, from having only half the proper number of’ notes, is really valueless as 2 musical instrument, ‘ 
No riveted Notes are employed in these Concertinas. 


bushed (the Keys surrounded with cloth to prevent rattling), 

&c., warranted, and kept in order without charge for 12 months ... tr hese ate 
The Patent Concert Concertina, Ebony tops, inlaid, plated studs, &c., &c., the. best. Concert instrument, 
likewise warranted, and kept in order for 12 months 


Casr’s CoNCERTINAS are manufactured of the best materials, with the aid of patent machinery and superior workmen : 
they produce a better tone than any other Concertinas, and are not liable to be constantly out of tune and repair, which is 
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It has full compass and double action, and 
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JUST PUBLISHED, A NEW EDITION OF 


CONCERTINA INSTRUCTIONS. 
THE CONCERTINA. MISCELLANY: 


A Montlily Periodical of New Music for the CONCERTINA and PIANO, | Price 2s, 6d. each Number ;' or 21s. per Annum. 


Price 10s, 6d. 
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